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Bentham’s Theory of Fictions 


INTRODUCTION 
By C, K, OGDEN 
J—ORIGINS AND INFLUENCES 


Ir the History of Philosophy ever comes to be rewritten 
0 that philosophers are essessed rather for their ability 
to recognize the linguistic basis of * philosophy ’ than for 
‘their attempts at an imaginative reformulation or a static 
analysis of the legacies of various types of Word-magi, 
many surprising revaluatioos wil be necessary. 

Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume... Mi, 
Bradiey, Ruseell—such is the tradition, with appropriate 
variants for the three Snal links, which is generally 
supposed to constitute the English contribution (o the 
highest o the deepest Thonght of tomanity, ‘To his 
five great predecessors Bentham acknowledges his debt. 
Jt in the purpose of the present volume to give some 
indication of the debt which foture generations may 
acknowledge to Jeremy Bentham, whes he bas takes bis 
pinoe as sixth in the line of the great tradition—and in 
some respects its most original representative. 

‘From D’Alembert as well as from Home Tooke Ben- 
tham also derived suggestions for his remarkable anticipa- 
tions of the modern approtsh to the aymbolic tangle by 
‘which physics and paychology ace allie confronted but 
quite apart from all such infivences, there are certain 
features of his treatment of Fictioos which suggest that 
‘he would have arrived quite independently atthe analysis 
swhich posterity has hitherto so completely neglected. 

‘Ghosts, 30 less than his horror of Legal Fictions, ean be 
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thown to have played their part in determining the 
intensity and pertinacity of his researches, For over 
sixty years be stroggiod with the primary technique of 
Tinguistic peychology'; for nearly eighty years he was 
acutely conscious of the problem of fictional entities 

‘As im infant, instead of the travel or bistory which 


Word-magic was the infvence of his grand- 
‘mother, who would nightly insist on giving ber blewing 
before be climbed the stairs to her bed in the old Barking 
house. Seventy years later, the mermory was sill feb: 
“Previous to the ceremony, T underwent a catechetical 
¢gure of examination. of which one of te questions war 
‘Who were tbe cilires that were saved inthe Sey faronce 7” 
‘Answer Shudeach, Mouhach and Abecoego '; but a the 
‘amination freqanitly got no farther, the word 





‘This same old lady also assisted him to consolidate his 
experience of the mystery of Fictions; for om her walle 
hung a sampler” depicting Adam, Eve, and the forbidden 


5G The Thay o seira with te pepent olan, 
gosh tok i reat oS seeds 
wh 








SPECTRES AND BOGEYS 
Hig grandmother's mother was a “matron of high 
piety; wellinformed 








jadgmnent 
tion te not wholly so”. His infirmity was not usimown 


to the servants. 
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THE DEVIL AND HIS IMP 


Asother instance of the in fume of Gctional horror 
occurred when the child was about nine 
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Joan—‘the devil, whom hed seen before 


"E went to see 9 
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1 know it was not « copy from the life?” And he had 
actually seen the devil, in the puppet-abow ; “I dreamt 
about hic frequently : he had pinched me several times, 
and waked me, ... How mmch Jess umbappy ¥ chould 
Ihave been, could I have acknowledged my superstitious 
fears! but I was so ashamed. Now that I know the 
distinction between the imagination and the judgment 1 
can awn how these things piagued me, without asy im- 
petchuneat of my intellect."" 





OXFORD 
On the opposite page appears a poctrait® of Bentham 
at Oxford, ety eee Setar hea ths ope of 
twelve and a hall, in x760. “ Paternal authority 
trots at the age of ekg, ~compeled tne fo anne 
vot and send in, as « candidete for edmission into the 
customary academical collection of balf lamentational, 
Tall comgeatulational, chythmical cocmooplaces, the sub 
ject of which was the loss of one thing and the arquisition 
‘Of another, copy in Supphaica (i) the fst stanza of which 





BENTHAM AT OXFORD. aaa} 
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Sagar tax whole length portato me, a my arses 


“OR Oxtord he fom a physcal ad intelectual ex 
vironment tbat distressed him considerably ; but in due 
course be succeeded in moving his rooms in Queen's 
College from “ the two-pair-of stairs’ doar, ou the larther 
corner of the Inner quadrangle, on the right hand 3 you 
‘eater into it from the outer door”, to the ground-floer, 
ga the right hand of the staircase, next on the left hand, 
1 you go from the outer quadrangle to the staircase that 
leads to the former anes "partly as a rent of Use 


Fist, of course, 
(herr st obvion fect of emeciton he ptens) of ob 
symbol. “The digaitary bas in every instance for ite 
immediate eficient cause, or rather instrament, some 
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shape and colour, 1 medal. Of this power of eyrabels or 
signs over opinions the cause lies in the association of 
‘ideas_in the principle of ssaociation between idea and 
idea.” But there is more to ft than mere association— 
and bere came the ghoats : 

"The curios circumstance is the sexist force with 
hich, ie this stance, the cazse operates ia the prodaction 
Of the eect. Here are a sat of mon whom, taken in the 

fg, I cancet, upon redaction, look upon ar it objets 
‘ote greaer portion of exteer and Tevpech aor even of 20 
portion as an equa number of mca taken at Tandota, 
tne lame tine, spe of myself, by the Sn of any one 
[pomeased of any ofthese symbols, x gretter degree of those 
Salat ed te sed te 


ie Zemtheny? 7° By 0 connsaly Yenewod tale of 
Heese cen zi ite ett da of rey 
nso the coat connexon betes 
‘ofthe external syabal in qontve axe he meat quay 
Ee Guest brn rested acted: or Be eal 
‘croneow spain» nage ite a 
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LEGAL FICTIONS 


At the age of sixteen, while Bectham was sill at 
Ostord end ateeding Blackstone's cares, uew tnd 
tren more sister symbole prods was forced on hs 
Sttention | for in Bhclgtone’s approach to jrtapradence 
he found at all poiste a det antithesis to the ortho- 
Yogic clarity which his eazty bocror of darkness made 
imperative. Tn the Fragwrnt on Gneroment be noted the 
tone of regret fn which Blackstone refers tothe historical 
development ofthe Rnglch language as legal meditzn = 
“The case i thin A lrze porto ofthe bey of thn 
Law wa, by the toy arttce of Lawyer ocd up 
Jan" legle charter, and ina fog teigue Tie 
alte he neniloe oli them to give up thar Mee 
ii dort ative nan in 
tras ding fc bat Wan ot Ong svey- 
pe, el Seve ale patent en 
of Pion pane the see of eer cama am 
Says Beathan’s Editor, John Hill Burtoa, writing in 
18a8 to point the metal! “The * Fictions of Law’, of 
which the English practice is fl, weterepeatolly and 
‘armetly sacked by Bentham, boi collectively and io 
Getuil The example shown fo the world, of fauchoods 
dehberately, and en a Axed aystem, told in the very 
‘worlahopr of jute, ad by dhowe wo are employed to 
upport truth aad honesty, he lovked upon as ding 
uta parncious example fo the public.” Withoat any 
Sareastle or repreheasory queliiatson, « Fiction of Law 
tay be deGned in general ts the saying comerhing exists 
which does uot exist, and acting bs if ft eed oF 
“Where the purpose ofthe Fiction ie desirable, should 
have been achieved drecliy, wthoot falishood or am- 
Diguty, by the Lepalatsre. ‘But whetber used fo a good 
cr'a bed purpose, isan assumption of astrary power. 
3 1 ik Val 085 
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“A Sction of law", says Bentham, “may be defined 2 
‘witfal falsehood, having for its abject the stealing legis. 
lative power, by and for hands which darst not, or could 
‘oot, opealy claim it ; and, but for the defusion thus 
produced, 





‘could not exereise i”? 
Te is true, continues Burton, thet new Fictions ate not 
gw invented —at least on any considerable scale ; and 
those formerty created have become a fixed part of the 
law, uniform in their operation. “It is stl the case, 
however, that from the wominal repetition of the fraud 
under which they were origtzally perpetrated, they are a 
‘cumbrous sod costly method of transacting jodicis! 
‘business. But they have «much worse influence than 
Mh, By she ono oad oma St thay 
‘surround operations which eight be sim open, 
they afford concealment to fraud and professional chi 
canery ; they exclude the unprofessional man from the 
means of knowing what the Inwyer is doing among the 
windings of the profesional labyriath, and they show 
kim that the law countenances palpable falichoods.” 
‘And be quotes Beathara ae follows — 
“When an ution, fr exazple, is brought wganst w man, 
ow do. you think’ they comtsive (0 pie hn notice (© 
‘Seat hinoat?"Somelines be' tal Oat fe on fd 


‘ometiones that be is ‘tnd down the country, in 
Scepny nh a vagabond te aa of Dee thvoeh 
Site wae Bi ing gue Bs ows rei: a 
his my Lord. Chief Jortie sets fi 





eongraous cure". For Bacon there was some excuse: 

“Tn the te of the English Philosopher, the mind waa 
agocy son ppt, arreza mck si tne fb 
Frege diols ba let, Gough nt the wile, the rates 
Dart of the foree. Te Baseals tixe—in the ly pst of 
Bre veventeeath century everything in sate thal Was, oF 

appoed tobe, araordoary, wes along arm, 


eee hae che aa pemen odte 
He ES ir he aoke as ecke pace 
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‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 
“qi. 375 Jeremy Bentham ut the age of twenty-seven 











Hu 


‘adores them ; most lawyers are, even yet, well pleased 
‘with them : with what reason let us see 


In 1780, the year belore Kant published his Critique 
of Pare Resson, Bentham printed his preliminary treative 
on Jurisprudence, but ““fomd himself unexpectedly 


entangled in on unsuspected corner of the metaphysical 


maze", and decided to bold up poblication till he had 


‘et his mind at rest. 


‘What was this unsuspected comer? Nine years later, 
in 178o, be bad suficiently untisGed himself of the 


Bie x we nes 
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general validity of his Critical Eements to allow them to 
be formally published, with “a patch at the end and 
nother at the begining’, ax dn Tntaduction Yo the 





magnitude of bis undertaking is clear from a further 
admission. “I had got into a micmaze", he says, “I 
could not see my way clearly; it was a dark forest— 
for the vast Geld of the law was around me with all ity 
Jabyrinths.” | But it i signidécant that many of the most 
‘Muminating foototes are concerned with linguistic dif. 
calties, and particularly with the ramifications of fctiounl 
a 


alyala 

In the Prelace itself we are warned that the trathsat the 
‘basis of politlea! and moral science are notto be discovered 
Dut by investigations as severe as mathessatica ones, and 
‘beyond all comparison tore intricate and extensive. The 
amaiarity of the termais a presumption, but itis a moat 

i Truths in 
General have been called stnbbern things ; the truths 
fast mentioned axe so i their own way. They are not: 
to be forced into detached and general propositions, 
Lunincumbered with explanations and exceptions. Tey 
will not compress themscives into epigrama. They recoil 
from. the tongue and the pea of the declimer. They 
flourish not in the sae sl with sentient. Thy grow 
tusong thorms; and are got to be placid, Bike daisies, 
by infants as they run, Labour, the inevitable dot of 
‘humanity, is in no track more ineviteble than here.” 

In Chapter X, where the intricacies af the peychology 
of Motivation came up for discussion, reference fs made 
to the epparent contradictions inta which say one who 
‘confines mee ta ordinary lasguage wil be led. “His 
‘propositions will appear, on the one band, repugnact to 
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‘truth; and on the othe: band, adverse to utility. As 
paridaxes, they will excite contempt ; as mischievous 
paredoaes, indiguation. Fer the truths be labours to 
couvey, bowever important, and however salutery, his 
reader i never the Detter; and be hizself is much the 
‘arse, To obviate this inconvenience, completely, he bas 


‘but to enter fato a long discussion, to state the whole 
matter at large, to confess that for the sake of 





‘Towhich Beotham adds as a note: “ Happily language 
is not always so intractable bat that, by making use of 
‘ta words instead of one, a man miy avold the incon 
venience of fbeicating words that are absolutely new, 
‘Thus instead of the word hast, by putting together two 
‘words in common wie, be may frame the neutral expression, 
saxwal desire; instead of the word evarice, by putting 
together two other words also in comunon use, he may 
frame the neutral expression, pecuniary inierest.. This, 
accordingly, is the course which I have taken. In these 
instances indeed, even the combination is not novel; the 
‘only novelty there is cousists in the steady adberence to 
‘the one neutral expression rejecting altogether the terms of 
which the imports infected by adventitious end nneutabie 
ideas.” And furthermore : “Ia the catalogue of motives, 
corresponding t0 the several sorts of paint end pleasures, 
T have inserted such a8 have occured to me T canaot 
Jrctecd to warrantit complete. To make sure of rendering 
ito the cly way wold Be to ar over the tionary 

from beginning to end; a2 operation which, in a view 
perfection, would be neoseary for mere purpose than 
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In connexion with the clasifcation of Offences (Chapter 
XVI) we find an elaborate note on the genera generaiscima, 
of Fictions in the Seld of law. Powers, it is bere haid 
down, "though mot & species of rights (for the two sorts 
of fictitious entities termed a fewer and a neh are ale 
together disparate) are yet so far included under rights 
that wherever the word ower may be employed the 
word right may also be exmployed. The resson is, that 
wherever you may speak of « person as having power, 
you may abo speak of hin as having a right to such, 
Power’ bat the converse of this proposition doce not 
Thold good ; there are cases im which, hough you may 
‘peak of a man as baving « right, you cxnmot speak of 
him ax having a power, or in any otber way make any 
‘mention of that word. ‘On various occasions you have & 
righ, for instance, to the services of the magistrate: but 
if you are a private person, you bave mo power over him ; 
all the power is on his side. This being the cate, as the 
word right was employed, the word fower might pethaps, 

Without any deficiency im the sente, have been omitted, 
Ox the present occasion bowever, asia speaking of trusts 
‘tis word is commonly made more use of tian the word 
righ, it seersed most eligible, for the sake of perspictity. 
to insert them both.” 

‘And bere comes & personal digression, It might have 
been expected, says Bentham, that since the word trust 
bad already been expuunded, the words fower und righ, 
vypon the meaning of which the exposition of the word 
(rust is made to depend, would be expounded alse, sce 
10 two words can stand more in mood of it than these do, 

* Such exportion ‘set about to eive, 
begsitre tly aren ep bet oe 
{Tfosad it oecomary to ente: for thes purpose, were 

Jeagal as to tabe p Sore room than could 
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‘Patty, whetber th 


ta eds» ocordinte ‘Gl oni the 


il 


HL 


ny 8 éty 


Taka he aw cons ow one 
‘public, # thereby imposes ox, some other 


"Bot there may be laws 2 


‘duties, without anyother 
ing 


View than the benett of the agent? these generate no 
Galore, ay be ether et 


‘ties, 
f extra repurding have tights to 


reget 
‘That a correct exposition of the words pomer and right 


‘must eater into 2 great variety of details will be obvious, 


Dit acta, that 


‘o 


“One branch of the system of sights and powers, end 
bat ae, ate those of which property is composed 19 
De correct, then trust, among other Dlags, be applicable 


‘to the whale tribe of modiscations of which property is 
‘uneptitle. Bat the commands and probibiti 


by 
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‘Which the powers and rights that compose thote several 
modifications are created. are of many different forme: 
‘te comprise the exposition in question within the compass 
of a single paragraph would therefore be impossible; ta 
‘ake as many paragrapls for it as would be necessary in 
order to exhibit these diferent forms, weuld be to engage 
‘na detail so ample thatthe analysis of the severe) ponsihe 
species of property would cocmpoe only a part of i. This 
abour, uxinviting as it was, 1 have sccordizgly under~ 
gone: but the result of if, as may well be imgined, 
‘Seemad too voluminous and iinste to be exbibited im an 
Cutline like the present.” 

‘He explains that be might have cut the matter very 
sbort, by proceeding in the usual strain, and saying that 
& power was a faculty, and that a right was a privilcge, 

2 nfllowing the bent sack of detiion.”| But 
ty of such 2 methed, Ia caves Uke the present, 
preg el eget gt ena alwontd 

}eeither is & right a—-any thing: the eave is, they 
hhave neither of them any superior gems; thee, together 
vith day, obigetion, and a multitode of others of the same 
stump, being of the number of those Scttious entities of 


ie 





Finally. there is the sort of Linguistic diiculty which 
preseats itself whea we speaic of any one in whove hands 
2 trust exists, as the person who pomeses, or is in 
Possession of it, and theace of the possession of the trast 
Abstracted from the consideration of the pismsor. 
“"Howover different the expression, the import isin both 
cases the sume. So regular and imperfect ste structure 
of language ox this bead, that 0 one phrase can bo 
‘ade to oult the idea an ail the occasions on which it is 
qulsite it should be brought to view ; the phrate must 
be continually shifted, or new modified: so Ukewise in 
regard to conditions, and ln regard to property, The 
being invested with, or possessing, a condition; the being 
9 Ba Fragman! ox Grane, Capit ¥ (ork, VoL, 2. 8h 
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in postion of an article of property, that is, if the 
‘object of the property be corporeal ; the having’ lege! 
(itl (defcasible or indefeesible) to the physical possession 
of it, answers to the being in possession ofa trust, or the 
being the person in whose hands a trust exists. In like 
rmunaer, 10 the exercise of the functions belonging t= 
‘ust, of to a condition, corresponds the sajoyment of an 
arte of property ; that is, if the object of it be eomporeal, 
the occupation. 

‘The mists of language are not easily dispelled. These 
verbal discossions are equally tedious and indispensable, 
Striving to cut a new road through the wilds of jure 
Dpudence,{ find mynll continnally distressed for want of 
tools that are ft 10 work with, To frane a complete 
set of uew ones is impossible. AU! that can be dane i, 
to make hese and there a new ote in cases of abvalute 
susceanity, and for the rest, to patch up feom time ta tine 
‘the imperfections of the old." This, atleast, is the verdict 
‘of one who feels sore of his ground—who has reached 
definitive conclusions. But there can be tte doubt that 
the temporary impatte of 1780 was duc to Bentham’ lack 
of an adequate foundation for his Theory of Fictions; 
and that the years between were largely devoted to the 
further reflection necessitated by the intricacies of the 
‘ubject—enlminating inthe intensive effort of 2813-1825 
‘with which the present volume is chiefly concerned. 

In a letter to Dumont written on rzth May 1602, and 

‘in the Bentham-Dumont MSS. in the Library 
‘of Geneva University, Bentham himself sizees the con 
amity of his work on Fictions. Various examples, from 
‘Hobbes to Ronssean, are cited as evidence ef the tendency 
‘to word-magic. “In the invention or choice of « tanda- 
mental principle for morale or politica, what writers of 
all pasties and descriptions have aimed at hitherto bas 
‘been the hitting upoo some cant word or short farm of 
‘words, ach os should serve as a sort of hook on which 
‘tohang the opinions of which thelr prejudices and passions 
have been productive.” Finally: 
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“All thi from Ube fret to the lat J.B. hha constantly 
i iusive falshoods, «0 








ragment ox Goccrmment) 
iv At the age of 28, 15 and by that work, 


sk roe agit 
Nore ef thou ether works, stwithstanding ll thie 
lebty, resented hemsivs t0 is miod 9 anything 
better than'a mere coles beap of words. Fascinated by 
Rousseau? on other sccounte to the highest pitch of fascina- 
one neve cule 1a fancy 20 med foe 
x moment that frocn the ‘Social of any one pasaage 
it be had ever received the smallest ray f itligmce 
Prscizis of Gaeoe. 
equa 
taal 





Toe then tn seabed re 0 
cope with the symbolic factor in all its ramifications, 
egal, scientiéc, and metaphysical; and in the list of 
"hace ks Ante art 
mga lnm ed ow 
“Rea a eae eee oy 
soar ed Sa 2 
eae 
Pole gain ea oe ea 
Eiay nee gos GS Sec 
Se re a ee ae 
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Tt is forthe want ofa clase conception of thin distinction 

‘that many aa pty nance is cocaidered as te representative 

ot ‘a. word, that mere jon 
‘as reas. 





Tt 
<latinetion wil sizo be found occasionally brought to view 
‘in tae pl ‘works of Volare. 

‘By attention to this distinction iis that I was enabled 
to discover and being to view, Sa the case of 8 numerous 
‘lam of words, their being. cx 





‘Sift etch farm ot Ses kan in atte 
al teat sare ules 
teen the praca to ptr 
Abe fo tg fe tre to only trate tnd west er 
rote f tht Gs were tas ca ee emcee 
SE te exation by ‘aly tone ee 
position by which the ‘them is capable 
== 1 Oaelesdemernne 
See, in ical, including legal, 
teins ei aSeaton ss 
Soatin whch theta ohn wer) quetoe tre 
Eisee to te octal lon al olan plats, 
dine and Sued ang thon give to « nomen 
fre of woe of wh 4 
ETS Seating othe ciate and Bown aout by eray' 
Teton uy be whe te go Oa 
ect ad 





INTRODUCTION 


no name of a peychical entity which is not also the name 
of a physical eatity, in which capacity alone It must 
hhave continued to have been employed, loog before it 


i 


to nerve in the character of a name of a poychical, and 
‘that most commonly a Sctitious, entity.” 


A CENTURY OF NEGLECT 





Instrument, it is a the more surprising that his bio- 
(raphers, interpreters, ond critics bave almost all! been 
Content to dismiss it with a contenptoous reference. 

From bis immediate disciples Bentham could 
expect much understending. James Mil had his owe 
Idle of the way in which the linguistic bordertands should 
bbe handled, but the old terminology of ’ ubetraction’ 
‘and ’ generalization” failed to vest the case. J. S, Mill 
further confused the istue by his inconclusive reversion to 
the nominalistrealist controversy. Bowring was not tobe 
taken seriously av aa interlocator on such subjects" and 
Dutiont was hardly Jess obtuse wien any of the stibller 
‘problems of analysis had to be glowed over in tho interests 
of the wider public for whom be so successfully catered. 

Having elsewhere? endeavoured to give Darmont full 
credit for his devoted labours, we riny here without 
‘injustice draw attention to his very obvions shortcomings 
aa an interpreter of the more fundamental aspects of 
‘Beatham’s thought, Oa the epposite page & reproduced 
‘in tacsimile & page from the Mixcellancons Corrections 
‘which Bentham pat together immediately after be received 
tha first volume of the Traits: — 
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oe My Aeon gut ee the anton berms 

indy on scons! of the miciede St mera wha se 

ames 6 Betitows entities.” 

Dumont, finding the word fctiow in Beotham’s descrip- 
‘ive material, and with the fll tert of the Zndraduction 
Ibefore ita, bad asoumed that a fiction must be something 
absurd, and embellished it accordivaly. No better 
‘evidence of the distance at which be followed his master 
could be required: and it is not altogether enrprising 
‘that in & moment of pique Bentham declared in his old 
ge: “He does act anderstand « word of my roeaaing.” 

‘Even the Dictionary of National Biography allows itiell 
lo conclude that Bentham “made so very valuable 
contributions to logic” though “it was the subject of 
his inguiy for many years need, "is eae on that 
subject, which relate chieBy to exposition and method, will 
‘be fond is bis nephew's work. Professor Halévy, ofber 
whe Bentham’s most learaed and sympathetic expositor, 
Ihas referred to tha said contributions as “les longs et 
fnutiles manmecrits”:1 and Mr. Everett would have 
ut believe that "the MSS. from which Bentham's disciples 
were to edit the voluminous publications of his later years 
comiain, almost without exception, papers waitten by 
Benthara between 1770 and 2790. His later writings 
‘were either completions of plans sketched in his early 
YYeats, ot works published then which it would have been 
‘angerous to avow earlier, applications to contemporary 
political or logal situations of views arrived at in youth or 
arly manhood.”* Nevertheless, almost all the MSS. 
with which the present volume is concerned bear a date 
subsequent to 2813, 4. more than tweaty years alter the 
period in question, 

4 tection te Darina Usinir, cte-tt 55 a7. 
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Tt is clear that Bentham’s interest in these matters was 
due in pert to the dislike of “lea! fictions" which inspired 
bis atteck on Blackstooe; but 2 ¢ writer on juri- 
prudence, he was dealing with linguistic probleme at 2 
level very diferent from that to which he found himself 
impelled to proceed when investigating the terminological 
althaates of paycbology. utibterianism, and a aniversl 
Tanguage. Jursts bave regarded his philosophic sublietion 
as irrelevant ; philosophers have felt safe in neplecting 
‘the subileties of a jurist. Bot now chat the linguistic 
foundations of jurispradence are urgently in neod of 
orthological scrutiny, while the profundities of philosophy 
ave recolving themscives into grazomatica! and paycho- 
logical misunderstandings, the time is ripe for a re- 
adjustment of historical values, 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF ‘ASIF’ 


‘One result of this neglect bas been that during the last 
twenty years a flourishing new movement in philosophy 
has taken credit for the discovery of what dhould have 
been a commonplace in every history of English thought, 
‘nad the orthologcal approach been given due attention, 
‘The Philosophy of Ax If, which was hailed by prig- 
satists aa « raasterpicoe when it appetred io Germany, 
retained untranslated for thittcen years; the preseat 
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‘There is no doubt that Hans Vaihinger reached his 
conchisions indepentently of Bentham, but it & time 
that the achievement of the earher thinker should be 
recognized, 

‘The account of Sctions given by Bentham in the 
following pages, supplemented by the version of his 
‘nephew (the feaction of « youth of twenty-seven to the 
life-work of an octogenarian), provides a complete answer 
tm Vaikinger’s query “whether Bentham applied bis 
methods consciously”; and makes it impossible t0 con- 
elude with him thet “it was bis successors who Gr¥t 
recognized in assumptions, false as hypotheses, important 
and Usefal fictions ™ 

‘The chiel defect of Vaibinger's monumental work was 
its failure to lay stress om the linguistic factor to the 
‘xeation of fictions. The next step would have been to 
‘make good this omission, bad oot that step already been 
‘taken by Bentham « ceotury ago. To language, then— 
to language alone—tt fy that fictitious entities owe thelr 
‘existence ; User impossible, yet indispensable existence. 





THE MATERIAL 


For the study and interpretation of the Theory of 
Fictions thus gradaally and. consistently developed we 
are fortunately provided with abundance of material. 
‘Owing to Bentharn's pecoliar methods of composition, 
to which reference is made on a subsequent page, the 
sain principles to which he attached importance are set 
forth on no leas than seven distinct occasions. 

‘Fir comes the section dealing with Fictions in relation 
to Metbodizatlon by Denomination (Logie, Chapter EX, 
LIV)" the MS, of whch is dat 71, and tho 
‘Axgust 3814. Bentham bad then just acquired Ford 
‘Abbey ia Devonshire? where, peshapa for the rst tine 
in Wis lite, he found ideal conditions for his reflective 
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fabours. It was to the analysis of Fictions that be fit 
fumed his attention ; and during September and October 
bbe was able to amplify the classification (which in Anguat 
‘wis only « “commenced catalogue”) in the elaborate 
easy which occupies the fret place in the preseat 
volume 

‘The Clvestomathis itseM was published in its entirety 
in the summer of 181s,* which serves to date the summary 
in Appendix IV, Section 8, in connexion with the 
planting of  Raibean Tree ‘In the later classification 
in Section 1 of the Appendix on Universal Grammar, 
relational Fictions are stzesoed. There isa parallel section, 
in Chapter VI of the Esay on Language,! where the 
subject is dealt with in relation to Conjugates; and a 
briefer restatement for the application of the theory to 
Scales of Logical Subaltersation* Finally, there is x 
useful gummary in the fragmentary Appendix to the 
Nomegraphy.’ where the varioas " Iestraments of Laven 
‘tion and Discovery employed by Jeremy Bentham” are 
detailed ander fifteen separate beads, 

Jn Apel and July 1928, attention was drawn to the 
eventials, and instalments of the present work 
continued to appear from 1929 to 1932 It has seemed 
best to separate the exposition of points of detail from 
‘the main body of the text; which can thus be jodged, 
to some extent, apart from its many variants and 
plications. 

1 $e part aloe 
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W.—THE THEORY 
BENTHAM'S PROLEGOMENA? 

(As slated om page xxx tha ke Bath's sarin systoaic 
satay (ted tt Te ofthe fd wih eto sory 
Reger in ptr Se, gh from 4 wceha dif 
“Op methodization, ix so far as performed by denomine- 
tion, the mubjects, the immediate subjects are names and 
sotlng mone Tings? You; bat no eter tas 

the medium of their names, 

Jes only by means of memes, a. ope ox componnd, 
‘that thingy are susceptible of arrangement, Understand 





Tol this operation (vs. methodization by Genomization} 
thingn ware the only subjects, aftr names of person, 
ames there would be none other then names of Sings 
bt of names that are not tazes of thing, there are 
tbnndantly more than of names thit are. 

By thing bodies are here meact, portions of ioaimate 
scbetance 


By this denomination we are led to the distinction, the 
oom 


‘comprehensive and instructive distinction, between seal 
‘entities and fciiows entities; or rather, between their 
respective names. Newes of real entities are masses of 
[proper nstoes—names of so many individual mance 
Faattat ; of common names—names respectively of 
toch individual masoes of matter as are of such or such, 
f partcalardesciptoe which by tee nares indicate. 
‘or endeavoured to be indicated. 

‘Words—vis. wards employed to serve a5 camet—being 
‘the oaly instruments by which, in the absence of the 
things, Via. the subsiances themselves, the ideas of them 
can be presented to the mind; brace, wheresoever a 
‘word is seen, which, to appearance, is employed in the 
character of a name, atnral aod abandantly extensive 
cousequence is a propensity asd disposition to sippore. 
the existence, the real existence, of a correspondent 
‘object-—of a correspondent thing, of the thing of which 
it is the came, of o thing to which it ministers in the 
character of « wasie. 

‘Viekded to withont « sufficiently attentive caution, thin 
disposition isa frequent source of confaion—of temporary 
confusion and perplexity ; and aot only so, but even of 
permanent error. 

The das of objects here coeast to be designated 
by the appellation of names of Sctitious entities 
requir tobe distinguished from names of fabslows 
entities; for shartoess, way—ettious require to. be 
distinguished. from fabuious entities. To render what- 
soover is said of them correctly and literally true, the 
idea of & seme requires all aloog to be inserted, amd 
‘the grammatical sentence composed and constructed in 
consequence. 

Fabulous entities are sither fabulous portent ot fabaloas 





Febuloss entities, whether persoos or things, ase sp- 
Posed material abjects, of which the separate existence is 
‘capable of becoming subject of belt, and of which, 
‘accordingly, the same sort of picture is capable of being 
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drown in and preserved in the mind, as of any really 
existent abject? 

‘Of a fabulons object, whether peraoe or thing, the idea 

the image delineated in the mind by the name and 
Accompanying description} may be just the sere, whether 
‘8 comesponding object had ot bad cot been in exist- 
‘ence, whether the object were a historical ar a fabulous 

Fictitious entities (vit, the objects for the description 
of which, Uhroughect the whale courte of the 
‘work, this appelBative is meant to be employed) are such, 
of which, ina very ample proportion, the mention, and 
conaquent fiction, require to be tatrodyced for the 
purpose of discourse ; their names being employed ia 
the same manner as names of substances are employed : 
hence the character in which they prevent themoelves is 
that of so eonay names of substances. Bot these eames 
‘af fictitious entities do not, as do the above-mentioned 
names of fabulous entities, rae up in the mind any 
correspondent images. 

Follows a sort of cammenced catalogue ofthese fictitious 
entities, of these names of Stitions entities ; trom which 
‘the common nature, in which, as above, they al participate, 
vill preseatly become perceptible. Like the names of real 
tad thote of fabolocs entities, all these words, it will be 
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‘words of which the sentence, the grammatical sentence, 
is compoced. 

Physical and peychical. Under ope or other of these 
‘two denominations may all fictitious entities be comprleed. 

Let us commence with physical: 

L. Motion, motions. In the physical world, in the order 
‘of approach to real existence, next to matter comes wiction, 
‘But motion itself is spokea of as if it were matter; and in 
‘truth, beceuse, in no other way—uch is the natare of 





called the earth is lodged. 
‘A motion, or the motion we say of a body. The body 
is one portion of matter, the is another, which 


number and varity. 
Genus. generaliciomues ‘6 a term employed by the 
Jogilans ot od, 1 indicate the Dame of any one of hone 


idea, at acy rate, without the one image, the other cannot 
‘be entertained. 





‘The Hea of motion does not necessity suppose that 
of another body, o€ the idea of the motion of another 
1ody, or the idea of another body. from which, ot fram 
‘the motion of which, the motion in question proceeds or 
44d proceed. The planets, thet they are in motion, ix 
matter of observation—whence the motion took its tise 
la miatter of inference, or rather of vague conjecture. On 
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the earth's surtace, we sae various bodies in the act of 
deriving wotion from various primum mobiles, But the 
prime mobile, f any, from which the earth itself derived 
‘the motion iw which it iz at present, what can we 50 
anuch 5 conjecture im relation to it? 

‘Where 4 motion of any kind is considered as having 
piace, it is considered either with reference to some 
‘foron who is regarded as the author of it, or without 
uch reference. In the latter of these cases, motion, and 
‘uothing else, & the word employed: in the other case, 


action or oferstion ; and in tespect of tt, the author is 
‘termed agent or epereior. 
1. Quanlily. “Next to motion and motions, come 
‘quantity and quantities. 


Quantity is applicable in the first place to matter, tn 
‘the next ple to motion, 
an Oa age he pepsin ate company of which 

ey 

‘A quantity of ink is im the ink-giase which stands before 
name fh Samal maar: Wow asics 

quantity, the fetitious substance, is another which is 
‘Proceeding, ot has proceeded, fom ink, the real gat. 

The inke which is in the ink-glase, exists there in a 
certain quantity. Here quantity is 9 Ectitions eubstance— 
a fictions receptacle—and in this receptacle the ink, the 
real substance, is spoken of as if it were lodged. 

In this word quantity, may be seen the sare of another 
genus goneralissiwm another aggregate than which 
these is no other more capacious ia the same nest of 
segregates. 

‘When quantity is considered, it osay de considered 
either with of Without regard to the relation between 
ort and whole sod if considered, in one or other of 
these ways it cangot But be considered ; the division 
‘therefore, an exhaustive ane. 

‘When quantity is considered, or ut least, attempted to 
bbe comsidered, without regard to the relation between 
‘art and whole, itis considered with reference to fgwe. 











But if, without regard to the relation between part and 
‘Whole, the idea of figure be indeed capable of being 
entertained, itis indeterminate and confused. 

Quantity, acconding to the logicans of old, is either 
continuous or discrete. By continaoms quantity, they 
mean quantity considered with regard to figure, and 
without regurd to the relation between part and whole, 
By discrde quantity, they mean quantity cansidered with 
regard to the relation between part and whale, and 
‘without regard to Ggure. 

If the three branches of mathematical discipline be 
separately considered, continuoss quantity is the subject 
‘of gaomeiry; discrete quantity, the vabject of arithmetic 
and algebra, 

7 pope sprang to gt, ata 
any propos to geometry, of in relat 
tp any proposition in siete, any cer cooypion can 

bidaed, Divide» crc into tay wamber ot pura 
{ee tusttnce, tne Caled depos” Gent wo ats 
dens ore obtainable reepecting the whole, and thove of 
any other parts iato which it is capable of being divided, 
fo conceived to be divided. Refuse all euch division ; 
the best idea you can obtain of a circle will have neither 
determinate form nor tse. 

IIL, Quality. Quality is eppticabe to matter, to motion, 
‘and to quantity. 

Of and iw aze the prepositions in the company of which 
‘tis employed. 

Qualities of bodies, or say * portions of matter’, animate 
or intnitnate, are good and bad, viz. with reference to 
man’s use, 

Qualities of motion, 2. of motions, ae quick and slow, 
high and low, viz. with reference to any object taken as 8 
standard, uninterrupted and interrspted, ee. 

‘Qualities of quantities are great and ttle, determinate 
and indeterminate, $2. with reference to man's knowledge 
of them, or conception concerning thes. 

‘Goaities of quantities are qualities ether of bodicx 
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(4s. portions of matter) oof portions of space, considered 
‘with reference to quantity in the exclasion of every other 
quality. 

Property 1s, in one of the senses of the word, symonyat- 
‘ov, oF neatly $0, ta quality. 

‘As we speak of the quality of a quantity, 20 do we of 
‘the quanbity of a quality. 





‘situated upon the opper steps of a stalr- 
ha is fo the Lata sale 

a Inder; whether the word be staircase or ladder, tbe 
luna is to the purpose here in question mwch the suce, 
. Form of Ne mast of matter is without 
form’; no individual mass of matter but has its boundary 
ines; and by the magnitude of those lines, aud their 
th reference to one another, the form, the 





‘But neither is any portion of apace without its form, 
form of figure, or say ‘to possess form or Ggure’, is, 
therefore, » property or quality of space as well as of 
‘matter; it is a property common to matter and space, 

‘A mags of matter may have throughout for ite bounds 
or limits either ancther mass, or other masses, of matter, 
‘or a portion of space, or im some parts mailer, in others 
‘space, 


Pa 


'V. Relation. ‘In uo far an any two objects are regarded 
by the mind at the etme tlme—the mind, for a greater 
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or les Sength of time, passing from the one to the othes— 
by this tromition, » fictitious entity termed Relation, a 
relation, s considered as prodaced. 

‘The 008 of these cbjects—niter of these objects—is said 
to bear a relation to the other. 

Bekwcen the two objects, a relation is stid to exist of 
to have place. 

‘The time daring which the two objects are regarded, or 
kept under consideration is, as above, for shortness spoken 
of a8 the same time. it sbould seem, however, that with 
exactly the same degree of attention objects more than 
tne cannot be regarded, considered, examined, surveyed, 
at exactly the same instant, or smallest measurable 
parton of oe; bat that, othe eceson und for tha 
‘Purpose of comparison, the mind is continually passing 
‘and repasing from the one to the otber, and back again, 
ie. vibrating, viz, after the manner of the pendulum of a 
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‘THE VOCABULARY OF FICTION 

‘Two brief pasages indicating the point of view from 
‘which this preliminary outline was subsequently Sled in, 
and supplementary to the material in the text of TAC 
Theory of Fidions below? may couveniently be inter 
polated bere. 

‘The first is x note on the statement that “for the 
purpose of tendering, in the best manner in which we 
are able, an account of the mation of soch bodies as are 
fn motion, and of the rest of such as are at rest, certain, 
fictitious entities are, by a sort of innocent falsehood, 
the utterance of which ia necessary to the purpoae of 
iscoure, feigned to exist and operate in the character 
‘of cuuses, equally real with, and distinct from, the per- 
ceptible tind perceived efects, in relation to which they aze 
considered in the character ofcauses.” Tt cunsas follows — 

“Tha sacmsity to which we aze subjected by the im 
instrament for the of incur, 
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‘What in remarkable about these amplifications of the 
theory is the modemity af their outlook in relation to 
scientific method. The vocabulary of Axif is of relatively 
event origin, and Suppositions, Theories, Assumptions, 
‘Hypotheses, Fictions may be advanced, or approached, 
from many points of view. ‘Each has been vsed in some 
connexion 28 a synonym for all the others. 

‘When, 1s opposed to stating a fact, we Lay down & 
oposition to form the busis of discastion or argument, 
‘we may do so in the belief that it wil be verified, in the 
fbope that its consistency may lead to Knowledge, of, 
regardless of fact, simply in order to provide something 
to talk about. Similarly our attitude to the exieteace of 
oar referents has three 

In relation to these six situations we are apt to use 
six terms somewbat ax follows :—~"I believe that the 
planetesimal hypothesis will be veriied ". "The theory 
‘of evolution seems to be consistent and comprebensive.”” 
“On the asswmplion that axaqs." “My idea of 
Soci of eps ll deadly vague” "A 
‘onceplion of is ata iy vague.” A 
centaur is as mach a fcion as Hamlet or the golden age.” 

‘We bave also 2 variety of alternative Jocutions xym- 
Doliring Deliefs in the applicability of our references, 
taking the form “ that this will be the case, "that this 








‘expressions for beliels as to the place, of whereabouts, of 
certain particalar referents. Including certainty, wa get 
the full probability range symbolized ax follows. It is 
1 fact (certaisly) that ; the (probable) kypotheia that; 


INTRORUCTION ate 
the gencrulizations or laws which wo asrume, the hypo- 
‘ees, muppostions, and proposals which we believe. or 
doubt pending farther evidence, to ftions proper (which 
are exctuded from the universe of fact though their 
‘tenancy of the Bigher reeches of methodology is sponsored. 
by the imagination), and frally to the impossbili, which 
candict even with our symbol structures (consease) ar 
with the nature of our sensations (as that one and the 
sume Jogistic patch can be both red and green). In a 
‘sense, the, a sift from the language of fictions into that 
‘of probability is a form of translation from substantival 
into adjectival symbolism ; whose adequate notational 
‘exploration rogy eventually attract the more sophisticated 
‘grographers of Symbolic Distance. 

“Impossible, moreaver, is the opposite both of * post 
‘ible "{=not contradicting’ tbe nwa) und, in terms of 
belie, * possible” (= zot-ambeievable). And since the 
Velievable (cam) |S either certain (mast, mil) ot not 
iegustsany’ an the crnens' ala pepcolgeal pale 
tram certain belief to certain disbeliel—with « middle 
range, probable, mithr babered vor dabaeed, but 

rubted 

‘The statistical grounds for the various degrees of 
bellaf constitute the formal theary of probability, which 
thus becomes am inquiry into the various forms of ean- 
textual complication whose abalysis can be mathematic. 
ally treated. These grounds involve two factors — 

(a) The relative frequency of realization af any event. 

() The reliability with wbich this realisation can be 

expected in further cases. 

When, therefore, we ane exercised about the reasons for 
cour belts, the statistical probabiity of any statement, 
‘We endeavour to give a numerical value to our expectation 
{a terms of uniform contexts. If this is the case, «ay 
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‘with certain mathematicians that the probability attachet 
to the * proposition "ts to tall in terms af fictions which 
will be misleading if we regard them ox cltimat 
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of serions discussion ar of teclmology, must be travslated 
into something less deceptive. 

‘Tho inevitablo tendency is fot logical translators to 
regloct thia feature of language until it i too late to give 
it adaquate attention. Makeshifts consequently mar the 
‘inal results, of, a2 more often happens, entities are 
invented to correct distortions of reference and to populate 
the word with fictions. Bentham’ powerful and original 
[prophylactic device for auch linguistic aberrations is the 
‘archetype? which at the start fixes the reference of 
‘word to observed entities, and at the same time provides 
the foundation and framework for a verbal expsasion to 
any degree of explicitness and exhanstiveness that we 
may need for accorate translation. In fact, the two 
[provesnes of archetypation and phraseoplerosis aay carry 
‘trauslation beyond ite primary function into what is 
umnally called logical asaiysis ; Bentham with cheructer- 
istic vigoar calls it the analytis of fctions* The expansion 
catches, analyses, and traces lines of reference for, those 
Planetary adjectives and opaque metaphors that confuse 
‘the best minds even in the most familiar jargons. 
archetypes, which are useally actual or pictured bodies is 
‘est or in motion, act as symbolic tnd logs lensed em 
‘bring fictional terms to focas on a man's experimes, of 
dissolve them into their origina! nothingness This is 
‘more thao even the most highly complicated logica have 
achieved, and Bentham's technique is an simple an it & 
original. 


: 


INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS 


attempt to define an "incomplete symbol’. At oxtain 
Points the logistic method of exposition 1s very Uke 
ving phrase for phrase” in the prmcoss of 

aschatypation (pba. 
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‘The primary endeavour of this new critical’ philosophy, 
according to those who favour the terminclogy which 
suggested the technique, is to analyae something that is 
cable "the meaning” of a small? number of words and 
Phrases, euch as “brother of, “a ls « zaultiple of 8°, 
* this is ved”, “x ia good’. 

‘This procens of sualysis may start with much a question 
as "What do Z magn when 1 say ‘this is a chuit'." ot 
What in the covred analysis of ' x" is beautiful”, of 
“What are the constisuenis of the thing, meaning, of 
relation called" brother of." 

The “correct anclysis of ‘meanings of words", i, 
* concepts.‘ univerale "is called defintion.® 

“The general theory of symbols from which this account 
of szabla appears to be dacived moves betwee tw 

te 








{} imnoediate experience whlch is made up of sen like 
palches of colo in emporarapatinl arr, 284 
(0) uaivermis whic may came into immediate experince 
‘as quilts, bot” do, oot 9 AS pace cr be 
fer theis order, which i logical and not primarily 


expereatia). 
Seatences, on this logioo-calytic theory, are divided 
into at least four kinds 
(©) Those that contain only proper names, such as “I 
see this patch now bere”: 
() Those that assert the presence or existence of abso- 
Jutely determinate qualities (or universal), sch as 
“There is this absolutely determinate red (quality) 
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(0) Those that contain general terms or apparent variables 
‘which refer conjunctively, alternately, or disjunctively 
to sensa or niversals, sock as “Ail the colours in 
my Beld of vision are shades of red, o¢ ” Soros of 
‘the colours in my eld of vision are shades of red”, 
or * Kither x, or y, of x, ets, is 3 ebsde of red.” 
This Inst class of sentences express chiefly logical com 








Roowol’s Prinipsepravides the means for moalysing 
‘them: and when analysed they can be shown ta be 
indirect references to propositions of the types (2) and (2) 
sd the relevant tenes of univers. 

“Type (2) sentences contain combieations of symbels 
that make nousense ; they really origisate in type (:}, 
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‘bat it would consist of archetypetion and phraseaplerosio 
rather than in the operstioas of the Principia, The 
iflerences in the degrees of efficiency of these two 
‘analytical devices would then account for the major 
iflerences in classification. A better analytical machinery, 
Gesigned on the same Hices as that of Beatham, could 
probably reclaim a great deal of that sort of ‘ noaseuse ' 
which consists in metaphorical distortion—if such re- 
‘lamuation were desirable, 
To the account already refered to the analysis of 
* dafisition* employs certain other sumptions which 
tweem to be common to this groop of Jogicians. The 
‘ontological status of * usiversals' is no longer etresied la. 
ions of the system. Definite statements 








ike a ist of the facts ix the 
‘world, we sball Sind oa it neither this uot w shade of red”, 
‘The abade isu quality. A fac is a contigumntion of objects, 
fund " some objects can take either the position of wubject 
fo that of predicate. These are qualities” Qualities 
are vot obvious, but are “detected by philosophical 
{nmpection ”. 

‘Bentham believed that language must contain fctions 
in order to remain a language, i. thet « language which 
‘mirrored ' reality wonld be impossible. If the logico- 
analysts were to belicre thet ‘logical constructions” 
manst nevaserily oocur in language they would profoundly 
modify their atttode to the problem ; for it woud follow 
that there could be noatomic propositions and al analyses, 
‘would be relative. Whether some hierarchical amalyais is 
‘possible must remain doubtfal. What is at any rate 
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ear is that we could not tale of ths analysis of a given 
‘proposition, This is the real bone of contention betmeen 
the logico-enalytic temperament and the 
approach af Becthem. Toe latter realized that the 
problem is eminently « racial ooe—the classcation 
of thought by simplifying and revesling the structure of 
Tanguage ; and therefore a task for whose performance 
xo etermally valid rales can be promulgated. The logoo- 
analysts postulate an idea! language—pertect even in ts 
well disposed irregularities which requires methodical 
articalation in accordance with 2 preconosived meta- 
physical scheme, That is why they restrict their analysis 
to phrases lke ° This ia red" which approximate to ideals 
of Kngulstic exceleoce, and neglect entities Hike ‘right’ 
Pores, ete vo rmly,atiratnd Petia, 
‘he striSy of thle eet * 

If Bentham’s stateconts are approsched from their 
standpoint he will necessarily appear to be modded. 
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‘Taos when he insists thet fictions have 2 woet of veebal 
realty-—14. we seem to be predicating something bout 
‘hem, though strictly the predicates are being applied 
conly to nenca—be is readily misunderstood t0 be sup- 
[posed to be aesering that the nases stand for nothing 
‘a which case he wowd appear to have been “very much 
misled”, and to be saying “what someone with an 
iioperfect understanding of Jogical constructions would 
= 

‘Novertheles, the fact that such « misunderstanding af 
his ponition is possible maker it important to examine 
fn greater detail certain passages in which be speaks of 
fictions as blameless and inevitable, white yet regarding 
‘hem asa source of misunderstanding, cotroveny, and 
ene wart 


QUALITIES AS FIRST-ORDER FICTIONS 


Fictions, Bentham bas explainet, "owe their existence 
cntirely to language", but we are inder the necenity of 
talking about them in terms which pre-suppoe 
existence ; they may even be seid to have a sort of 
surbat reality, so to speak? We stil Bave to talk about 
them ex if ey were ‘ there’ to be talked about ; and 
or all ordisary purposes those most directly related to 
(our senses of to a “tangible” archetype, insofar as they 
‘ut nower to physical realty, may on occasion be spoken 
of as real’, 

‘This is best understood by reference to the status of 
what are called qualiicr—eatitis regurded an ultimate 
‘by nearly all nystexs in which an aaalysis of propositions 
thas been attempted. 

Beotham’s starting polat is, as we have sem, the 
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noun-substantive, which may be the name cither of a 
real or a fictitions eatity :— 


“ Incorporeal 8 well as corpoceal sobstanzes being in- 


cluded, real enties we those alose which belong to thet 
‘universal class designated Oy tbe logicans by the masse of 
Substances aze divided by them into cocpareal eat 


incorporesl. Under the mame of corpaceal are tnciaded all 
master of matter, howsoever eircumpueances io Teepect of 


Tom, balk and 
“ot erprea sitancs, the extence is mae tony 
to us. by mane, Of incorpare, no ctberwie than by 
incon 


rm t they wey ou Cat account be termed, 








[Merona 
To the class of inferential entities belong, “ x. The soul 
of man in wate of sepeeton frm the Boy. 3, Cod. 
3. All other and spiritual entities." With ine 
‘ecential entities wo are advised elsewhere ¥ not to trouble 
otirveives unduly ; they being best left in the places in 
which they are found”, Real and fctitionn entition are 
‘eur more immediate concern :— 

“By a real entity, understand a substance—an object, 
the elatucy of wich b made nowt to us by coe 


dierent fe ane Atngued by tal apts 
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liv 


ity to the real one”? And here comes 





degrees of 


‘one of the most importent passages in which qualities, a3 
‘fictions, are assigned ta their difereat levels, 


to motlan also we 
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eke miatance we were 


‘by this dreanastance tat af motion 
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“That qualities are typical Sctions le farther eephasized 
in the account givea of Abstraction, 








iatter ever presents iacll (o donee withoot Prescting 
at one and the same time a mulitude of amples, of 
al which tala together the conerae one, fa sate more 
Flee correct aud complete is coxaposed”. 
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iverything which can baypen to a corporeal subject ia 
resolvable into this, vit. the having beeo, during the 
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capable of being in e state of rest". Sight, easing, and 
‘small present no exexptions.* 





‘Quality thos attibated may be styled actual, or 
Stren Ae be comer wether Ing, 

‘he subject for an iadeterminate 

tine, 2 cua may be eal ota, ha, 


Permanent. 
sore tear 
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to ‘a sabject, it is alse troqoct 2 preps 
Rett Cees Seatac y as flea 
hat ashe subject” 

Suppose, then, a portion of the mutter of language 10 
constructed "ag to. present 19 view a quality, whether 
Actual or habitual, as appertaining to this of that given 
sonporeal subject; let it be considered what ane. te 
objects of which this portion of the matter of language 
‘mnt have contained the signs. These are: 1. the subject, 
2. the quality. But to say that the quality in question 
(sn the wubject ion, i to afm the existence of 
4 certain relation between that subject and that geaity, 
Via the sort af relation of which the word in is the ign 
‘Thus, then, to the sign of the subject and the sign of the 
aly nt eed te if tent” 
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‘Bot what i here affirmed “is that in the subject in 
questlan the quality in question és; io other words that 
Between the subject and this quality there exists the 
‘elation in question. Thus, thea, to complete the texture 
of the proposition, to the sigu of the subject, the sign of 
the quality and the sign of the relation mast be added the 
sign of existence—the aign by which existence is brought 
to view-~the sign by which existence is asserted to hare, 
for to have had place, vis. the existence of the relation. 
Setween the subject and the attcibute.” 

‘The number of words employed in the minimum pro- 
[postion “Sugar is sweet” are no more than dirs: 
‘bat ia the form of expremion, an abbreviation may be 
observed, Swostoes {the quality of sweetnen) i in 
‘angar, Sugar, the nate of the subject—e corporeal 
subject ; emeetnen, the name of the quality ; the quality 
‘consisting in the aptitude, iz consequence of the necessary 

to prodace in the sensoriwe of mec the perception 
by the supe marae." * 
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ES ee STE, a 
‘quality is an object altogether fctitious, an object which, 
considered ws distinct from the subject in which it is 
spoken of as iwhering, neither has, gor bas bad, nor ever 
‘will have existence ; for as often as it is spoken of as 
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fa the character of a sign, as “Aa otk i a 
fr A dog i un animal”. Tt in real” when the 
‘sign of the proposition is to convey information con- 
‘the nature of the object signified; when it 
‘the existence of some quality im the subject 
named”. Only 2 quality can be the object or matter of 
‘cea peedication but “a quality being but a Gctitious 
catty, the predicate, tf the predication be real, can never 





‘How then can Bentham speck of “real quallties’, 
which " beloog to the objects to which they ave ascribed? 
If we take the pase "real qualities’ in isolation theres 

‘apparent contradiction, as in the case of the reality 
of the ‘rights’ of the ordinary man—-whicb Bentham i$ 
Bat Dare again it 
‘be rash to assume that he is muddied.* "To be 
cof at all”, we are told, “ evry Sctitious entity 
be spoken ot as (fit were teal’”* Since, therefore, 
‘bo quality can be real, all talk about qualities ia thi 
context must be interpreted at the level for which it was 
intended. “Having stated in more than a dazon carefully 
‘worded passages that all qualities, attributes, or predicates 
cof whatever kind are inevitably and typically ontological 

: could bardly expect to be minander- 
sake of beevi 
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fictioos such ax oninary language is forced to introduce 





passage in 

Eom fiat nich for pacial pogo may beet 
6 non-fgunative, “ Fletion, we have been told, "in 
the simplest case in which language can be employed, 
becomes a necesatry resource”. But if all language be 
‘hus figurative, bow can it excape the condemnation to 
which rhetorlc in geceral is able? “'To this it may be 
answered: The discourse that, ic this particular sense, 
is not figurative is that in which no other figures are 
SHeLcoverqusly, ey unvraly cxpoyc te 
which, consequently, are employed ia, the 
conveyance of the itsport intended to be conveyed! 

‘Thus only can we avoid undue pedntry in expresion. 
‘The penelty may be, as Bentham remarks in another 
‘connexion, that by "confining himself to the language 
most io use, a tan can scarce avoid runing, in appear- 
‘ance, Into perpetual eootradictions :"" bat the alter- 
mative, at any rate in the case of Sctions woch as quality, 
‘would ‘be to remodel the very structure of the grammar 
of substantive and adjective on which Indo-European 
anguages are based. Some idea of the effects of such 
2 procedure on communication may be gathered fram 
the recent attempts of logicians who have not yet aban- 
oved the search for " incomplete symbols to discover 
‘what sort of sentences may, ia their terminology, be said 
to" express facts". 

‘Yor Bentham, as for anyone who accepts a Theory of 
Fictions founded on linguistic peychology rather than an 
logical ‘the term “real” cam have no use 
othe thas a pointer ican igh dere of rymbalic 
‘approximation fo a technological Weal. 
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IIL-RXPANSIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


WORDS, THOUGHTS, AND THINGS 


‘Taoven Benthamn’s views on Language and Linguistic 
Paychology are essentially part of his general Theory of 
Fictions, there are many passages scattered through his 
‘writings in which the symbolic factor is dealt with as a 
separate problem. A useful starting peat for an estimate 
of the importance which Bentham attached to linguistic 
amalysis is provided by his notes on Nomenclature and 





grnartn, Alani weit tae, te int to 
to view", wil, be says, “be found to pervade the 
See cae doe tteige ten torkt orale 
possible”.* The nares of the various branches of the 
Porphyrian or Rameon tree aze maimes of rtd entitiea;* 
‘hose of the branches of the (Bentbamic) Encyclopaedical 
free! are names of fidious entities, though to x con- 
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siderable extent referenos wade to correspondent names 
of real entities ere included in them 

‘This division of entities forms the basis of one ex 
hhanstive division of the whole stock of nouns substantive. 
“Strict, to the highest pitch of strictoms, as is the 
‘propricty with which the ewfitiey here called Aattions are 
‘thus denominsted, in 20 instance can the idea af fiction 
be freer from all tincture of Blame in no other instance 
can it ever be equally beneficial; since, but for such 
fiction, the language of man could not have risen above 
the language of bref.” 

‘This being the minigum of explanation which will 
“prevent the whole field of Gctitious entities from pre- 
tenting iteelt to the eye of the mind in the repulsive 
character of am absolutely dark spot", more cannot be 
said “without wandering still further from the main 
subject, and trespassing beyond hope of endurance upon 
the reader's patience". 

‘The endeavour to tcxoe the principal relations between, 
the Gelds of thoaght and language, incioding, of course, 
4 survey of Universal Grammar, led Bentham to develop 
the Theory of Fictions in relation to " the discoveries, 
hhalf-concaaled oF lett topectacted ", of Hore Tooke ; 
tho upshot being that “almost all ames employed in 

‘of the phenamene of the miod are maimes of 
fictitious entities In speaking of any fnewatic (or say 
immateriat ox spiritual) object, no maime bas ever been 
ctuployed that had not Grst been employed as the name 
of some materia! (or say corporeal} one, Lamentable have 
‘been the confusion and darkness produced by taking the 
‘names of ftiious for the names of real entities”. 

In this misconception he traces “the main if not the 
only souroe of the clouds in which, notwithstanding all 
‘their rivalry, Plato and Aristotle cancuzred io wrapping 
up the whole Seld of prewusialogy. In the phantoms 
enerated in their own brains, it seemed to them and 
‘heir followers that they beheld so many realitcs, Of 
these fictitious entities, many will be found of wbich, 
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they Deing, each of them, x gees generalissimen, the 
ames are consequently incapable of teceiving what is 
commonly understood by a dafinition, vie, a defltion 
fer gems ot diferontiem. Bot, from their aot being 
susceptible of hie species of exposition, they do not the 
Jess stand in veed of that species of exposition of which 
‘they are susceptible.” * 

‘Tue conclusion is significant: “Should there be any 
person to whom the ideas thus hazarded present themselves 
as having a sabstantia? footing, in the nature of things, on. 
‘the one hand, and the oature of language on the otber— 
{it will probably be admitted that a demand exists for an 
entirely new system of Logic, in which ehall be com: 
proheoded % theory of language, considered in the most 
(geaeral point of view “.* 


‘THE LINGUISTIC BASIS OF LOGIC 

This eaticely new syater of logic“, wth its linguistic 
orientation arising out of the aoalysis and classcation 
of Fictions, was Beatham's chief concem (apart fom 
Codification as such) during the Ist twenty years of his 
lie, In addition to the purely Gctional material (dealt 
with primarily under the caption * Ontology’), it com 


@) The application of Linguistic Prychology to dlitlers 
entiate Symbol, Thosght, and Relerent, in any 
system of Comauunication. 

(i) The principles of classification, whereby symbolic 
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{i) The rationale of DeGnition, incinding the Expocition 
of Names of Fictional entities. 

Gv) The linguistic analysis of Propositions, for the 
detection of Elliptical Fictions. 

(¥) The foundations of Universal Grammar. 


name, Logic, be says, may be defined as 
“ede art which Kas for its object, or end in view, the 

to the best advantage, direction (o the human 
tind, and thence to the human frame, ia its purnuit of 
‘any object or purpose to the attainment of which it i 
‘capable of being applied “. And by way of explanation : 








a 
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included the field of ordisary, ie. unscientific ought, 20d 
‘ordinary, i.4, martificial action—or say practice, including, 
together ‘with the whole contents of these respective 





that bave ever been feigned, or ramalo capable of being 
felgued : fctitious entities, thove necessary products of 


‘ta imagination, without which, unreal as they ate, dit- 
3 oe, n te 
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conres conkd uot, seately even could though, be caried 
tn, and which, by being cnbodied, a1 it wer, im sams, 


speacral, we shall retarn. Beuthtm himsell proceeds >— 
“Rot by anything ba than ax entice tbe 
ot ee rope, na coms an have 
mative proposition tat ‘which logciana mean Oy the 
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A ventence—in thet which by Grammarians is meant 

by the word umtesce—the matter either of no more than 
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Hence the supreme ixpertance ofthe linge factor 
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‘Propositions, or in tha sort of comnaxice given to them 
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that the imperfection bs, or is supposed to have, ite 
source, logic (@ which grammar may be considered as 
included) is the came of the art or science, by which 
lone the remedy, if obtainable, can be obtained : if it 
De in the impors attacked to the words taken singly, 
sometiaes it to logic, sometimes it ie to metaphyacs, 
tat any endearoury to remedy it are refered,” For 
Bentham, however, “ metaphysics" resolved Hsell into 
‘of the Theory of Fictions ; and logic, 

fs commonty soderstood, was for bim litte more than @ 
similar misunderstanding of the grawmatical priscples 
haere " considered ua incised ” 

‘Amongst the last entries in Bentham’s Memorandum 
‘Book (3831, he being then in his eighty-fourth year) is 
the following -— 

Where thee mire 4 0 wp he 
common nocon—thn sat of the teat of Nas” 

‘creer treo wer, the tg; enn the 
Sit tal cm" ocpenting sees of sat 
in a cock “Hane, cee iw, mid soa, vat, 


‘identity of nomenciature ix omtiSente of entity of 
autre deaty of dive > Row ahmed, bow Ines 








ARISTOTELIAN VERBALISM 
‘The ‘ common notion of the correspondence of words 
‘and things lay, for Bentham, at the very roc ofthe system 
of traditional logic. Tt vitiated. the entize Aristotelian 
doctrine, with its claim to provide an instrusent for the 
attainment of Knowledge, correct and complete. "So 
much fot profesiom ; now for the realt. For about to 
‘thousand years, Lite move of Jest, the precepts of thin 
act have been before ws; and the reat is that of the 
‘whole amount of things knowable there in pot « single 
cone concerning which the analkst particle of knowledge 
das been foucd obtainable by means of it. On the con 
dpe mae 1 Wr, Wa 378 
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‘trary the nature of it is now—or may now—be men to 
‘be such that, by means of it, of no one thing can any sort 
of degree of lnowledge—st any time, by any possiblity— 
‘be obtained." Aad the indictment proceeds as follows -— 


ence, Observation, Experiment, Reflection, oF 
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Tn shor, ” it was by fancying that everything cotld be 
done by putting togetber a parcel of phrases, expressive 
of the respective imports of certain mords, mostly of 
certtin general Words, without eny such trouble as that 
of applying experiment or obsernation to individual thing, 
‘tat, for little ese than two thousand gears, the followers 
‘of Atistatle kept arf and science nearly at a ctand ”.* 

‘As wach, the method of the ArstoteHans “"was not 
simply worthless, it was positively pernicious, Tt was 
pemicious by drawing aside and keeping mankind for s0 
‘many ges oat of the only instroctive track of study ... 
into and in this uniastroctive one. But gut of an ill- 
icected purwit, it will sometimes bappen that useful 
results may collateraly, and, a it were by  side-wind, 
bbe brought to light." And’ ere follows a remarkable 


al 
0.0; ‘hone sal ot, te tof al 
about, wat had I debaon yet of te operations Mich 
had 0 other abject Chan the 

‘this fruit, many there are which fave been, and will ever 
continue to be found, applicable to end continually appliod 








‘THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 


Bentham’s own approach to the linguistic factors i 
volved in all interpretation, in all symbolic analysis, 
as we bave already indicated, exentially technological 
‘There is the operatar, the machine, the operation, the 
raw materials, the product. and so forth : there is the 
thinker or speaker with his ideas and emotions, there are 
the words and theie ways, there are the entities real and 


srymbolize may stand for, 
Language, according to Bentham, must be regarded 
primarily na © system of communication, Tt has, of 
course, both solitary tnd social uses; it is wed for 
designation ws well as for discourse, for intransltive as 

is to ite ine 
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which we are thinking, or to azomse emotions ;* to cocvey 
information, says Bentham, or for the purpose of excitation, 
‘The passage is oue of considerable historical interest — 





report of it transevefenctia, pth modi of 
Fab cmunaniais aay convey treason Pah, 

cies ony conry cermin party, 
og salen fo the pen of asta, aye 
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1a 0 far ax information ia the ond, the uodenmanding 
a the tacty to which the appedl is made; in 40 fa at 
txcaton i theca, the wil. 

™ [Por the purpose of simple cacamaicton, ther 
st pot wl nad pen wh app any 
elon fo te powers lnpwnge OF rach cana 
En, evi, i oe cay be te tablet 83 wel as good 
but isthe mixed main ied ponte whole, eons 





‘und it cannot be rendered apt for the one purpote without 





For Rhetoric in gmeral, and pasticularly political 
‘hetorie, Bentham had little use. The logic of it is of a 
plece with its morality : vein of nonsense, 
flowing from a pespeiual abuse of wards—words having 
1 variety of meanings, where words with single meanings 
‘were equally at band ; the same words used in a variety 
‘of meaningy in the same page; words used in meanings 
‘uot their own, where proper words were equally at hand ; 
‘words and propositions of the most vabounded significa 
tion, turned locse without any of those exceptions or 
‘modifications which are so necessary on every occasion 
3 Weeks, Vel VIE, pp. 0-8. 








to reduce their import within the compas, not only of 
right reasoo, but even of the design in band, of whatever 
mature it ray be’ the same imacourcy, the came in 
attention in the peaning of this claster of traths on which, 
the fate of nations was to hang, as if it bad been an. 
oriental tle, oraz allegory fora magazine ; stale epigrams, 
instead of cecessary distinctions ; figuretive expressions 
‘eelerred to simple ones; sentizental conceis as trite 
a> they are ummensing, preferred to apt and precise 
‘expressions ; frippery orsament preferred to the majestic 
siroplicty of good sound sense ; and the acts of the senate 
Jonded and disfgured by the tins! of the playhouse.” 
"The criticism ia verbal? “"Trve, but what else can it 
be? [Wendewodtwihoot x mewning or with emeening 
Soo Maly tno tobe maattiand by anybody, ue te 
stuf it in made cf. Look to the letter, you 
—look beyond the letter, you find eothing.” ? 


‘THE TECHNIQUE OF DEFINITION 
To analysis we must oppoce both generalization and 
ich prsuppenes is perarmasce, By he conto, 

wl its By the co 

Taide GC Che hens of © ltd of individels or 20 

af dividuals, in virtue of some property which is sup- 

posed to belong to them io common, and which is tus 

Imade to serve as a band of ideal unin by which they aro 

bound together isto one aperepete, and that aggregate 

recorded and fixed by one eoenmiod name— generalization 
informed. By the division and sw-dioison of an ageregate 
tus found, pepondent eames, wheter singe worded 

for manyoworded, being either formed o: mate for the 

Zevoral parts which are the results of the several acts of 

division and sub-division, analysis, te. the resolution 

division and decomposition of the antecedently formed 

Artal aggregate, is performed.” 

‘Thue, on the Porphyrin tes if we work in the direction 
9 Sd, vob Br 
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of geusralisation, and set out either froma Homo ot Brutus, 
or fram a subspecies, ot ax individual of either species, 
‘we may arrive, ‘or through sasitinam, efoens 








Girection of synthesis, the coune taken is exactly the 
revene, “By imagination, the Wea and practice of 
lepicab, oological, mataplysical analyse, was deduced 
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‘which ia not, in the grammatical sense, x Proper name, 
the sign and the result: and thet, were it not for that 
Gespised and much vituperated agent, his favourite and 
exclusively lauded instrument woald not have a subject 
(on which to operate.” ? 


{for the eye rather than tbe ear, this incouvenionce may, 
‘under favour of a welladapted langage, temain fot 
‘some time almost imperceptible ; but in a running dis- 
course, a discourse designed for'the ear as well ag the 
‘ye, If would probably become intolerable, Ip ordinary 
Aiscoune, therefore, at the second if not at the very Brst 
aetice, te eceahy wil be tt of ubattating, in 
ingtance of each aggregate, in the place of the two 
‘worded appellative exhibited by the table, 1 single 
rode one Tavs ka Eaglh othe two worded apelle 
tive material substenc, on. tbe oocasion of the 
‘wade of the import of the universal af 
4 fortior to the three-wortes appeih 









second division to the three-wared. 


The logicinn here finds kimelt driven to the same sort 
of expedient ax" ig wont to be employed by the algebraist, 
‘who to a heap of a's, Hs, and cs, mized up with a heap 
1 Ta Nok VIEL 9a 4 
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of s/s, ys, und 2's, forms to himself, in the shaps of 
single 5, a concise and most commodious substitute 
Moreover, at every step inthe track of exhaustive 

“the cnadivident aggregates, or two prongs which are 
the result when added to the divided ageregate which 
forms the stem, exhibit 2 definition, and that of the 
regular kind, a deSnition fer gonna diferentiam of the 
‘to aggreguias Uns brought to view *. 

For Bentham, then, definition per genus et differentia 
4s defmition proper, and in thia respect he accepts the 
convention of traditional logic." By logiciane, when 
speaking of & definition, is cosamonly meant, a3 of course, 
the moda termed in Latia defito fer gonna c diferent : 
‘definition, afforded by the indication of a more extensive, 
collection’ of objects, to which the object in question 

‘tems (as the phrase is) of which itis the 
species—together with the indication of some peculiar 
character or quality by which it stands distinguished 
from all other objects incioded in that saroe collectlon— 
from all other species of that same genus: and this form 

that which, when what is considered a9 a definition 

te foe exetnty intended and peed 
fait" 

‘Traditional logic, however, has neglected the problem 

‘tions. “* By him who undertakes to give a definition 
his form, what is necessarily, howsoever tacitly, 
anwumed, is that there exists im the language a word, 
serving as the name of # genus of things, within which 
the species of things iodicated by the word be thus under- 
{alt to dai i compreheodod.. bet words there are, 
and in no small abandance, of which defnitions of this 
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politics are fn continual use, and upon the signification 
of which quesions of prime én praca imports ate 





operation ; sealing is another. But 
io the instance of right, or power, or 
right is not a speoler of anything ; a 
species of anything; an obligation is 
anything.” 

In short,“ the objects of which the words man, aimal, 
substance arm names are extensive sorts oF kinds of real 
entities; the objects of which the warts right, power, 
obfigaion are names are sot sorts or Kinds of any reat 
entities", but so many Actions entities. 

To cope with fiction, therefore, a different technique 
fs required, and for this purpose Defition proper must 
be tented as apart ofthe wider poten of Exposition 
Tt is then seen that for expounding or expleining the 
Import of the name of any fictitious entity, " the nature 
Of the case aflr’s bot ope fesomrce; and thet is, the 
finding come clase of zeal entities, which is raore of Jess 
clearly in view aa often as, to the name of a dlast of 
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fictitions entities, any clear idea stands ansexed—and 


‘thereupon. framing 
ame of the fictitious entity is the leading term: the 
other, in which the name of a eotesponding class, either 
Of real enbities, or of operations o other nations of real 
cantities, is the leading term this last so ordered, that, 
by being seen to expcess the serae import, it aha explain 
nd coake clear the import of the frst. This mode of 
‘exposition Mas been termed parephrasis—perephrast : 
ving phrase foe pivase”.* 

For lack of this distinction, all attempts to define 
words of the description in question, such a8 rig, power, 
und obligation, ave proved abortive. “in a. work 
atitled A Fragment ow Government, published by the 
‘Author in 1776 without a name, and long since out of 
print, indication was, for the frit time, given of the 
‘ter impossibility of doing that which, in such numbers, 
‘men have been continually supposing themselves to have 
Aone, astead of a syperor genus, what on this oocasion 
Ibas been Brought forward has been some term or otber 


ation as fo be eagle of beng, co ome ern 
with little or ne impropriety, employed instead of it 
A right is @ power—or « power is « righ’—aod so forth 
shifting off the task of Geficition, backward and forward, 
from one word to another; siting i off thus at each 
sttempt and never 

‘A. night ie Dot lsell a species of anything, “but right 
das divers species, pertectly and clearly distinguishable ; 
samaly, by means of the Lonefis which they respectively 
confer, and the sanctions by which they are respectively 
created : and for each of these specien separate exposition 
‘would be found requisite. Give ut our right, say the 
‘thousands and the millions. Give us our rights, they may, 
and they do well to say 20. Yet, of all who say 20, not 
ous perhaps caa say, not one perhaps ever couceived 


Tay of Pons, 168. 
veh TIE, p98 ) = 
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clearly, whet it is he thas calls for—what sort of « thing 
aright in” * 

‘They da well to say 40, because although rights, ax 
‘estities, are fictitious, any sentence in which rights are 
spoken of can be tracslated, by means of archetypation 
and paraphrasis, into a statement at another level in 
‘which all the referents are real entities. “From the 





observations by which the words ‘duties and “sights” 
‘are here spoken af a5 names of fictitious entities, let tt 
‘ot for a moment so much as be supposed that in either 
{instance the reality of the object is meant to be denied, 





only be discovered by sprtematic interpretation, and the 
fortinery man inty often be led astray by falye analogies. 
‘When be demands bis rights, what he demands can be 





tested the realty of those objects whict be isin the bubit 
of upeaking of 65 his rights.”* In this sense, therefore, 
something which the ottinsry man assumas\ about tho 
reality of the object is meant tobe denied, and Bentham's, 
‘side might perbaps have been more carefully worded. 

‘Theres, however, 20 question of aconfision. Beuthara 
{snot contradicting hist asa result of wome uncertainty 
in bia own mind whether or in whet seuse there are such, 
things as rights “Altogether inevitable", he says, 
“il this soeming contradiction be found. The root of 
it ix in the natore of language.” In this respect, when we 
return to the language of omdinary ccmmmmnicction, it is 
‘mitch the same with rights ax with qualities—whoee status 
{in this connexion we have already discussed. * 


ie Fiaon, 7 
react? 


Patina oad ae, 
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All predicative language, in Bextham's view, ia fictional 
and the “qualities “which maka their extry at the lowest 
devel are near enough to "reality to justify their claim 
{0'be called, on oocasion relatively real. 

‘Aa io the case of poyehological devcrptions, “thio is 
to misrepresent them. But very diferent from what it 
isin most other cases, in tis case misrepresentation is ot 
matter of blame. By it no deception is intended; if to 
{ oxrtain degree misconception be the result of it”, the 
‘weiter cansot, unless by accident, be Deld responsible, 
Jn Paycholegy, moreover, “on no other temas cau dite 
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Here, too, the starting point is linguistic, “* Words 
are the signs of idees ;” and again, “language is the sign 
of thought, am instrament for the corumunication of 
‘thought from one mind to another." * 

Tt may be the sign of other things: it may stand 
indirectly for objects and facts in great variety : but the 
‘thought of the speaker is what is primarily symboliaed— 
“of this object itis always the sign, an itis only through 
(his that it becomes the sign of any other object ”* 

Furthermore, the exterior objects about which discourse 
makes declarations “will belong either to the class of 
‘persons, oF that of dhiegs, of to both these clases 
‘And as regards motion and rest, “the state io which, 
at any such given point of time, they are thus considered 
of apoken of as existing, wil be either a quiescent state, 
fa a state of rest, of a moving state, i a otate of 
motion... . Whee considered as the resnlt of motion, 
aay stato of things is termied an cent” Considered. a3 
the outcome of volition "an event is itself termed an 
sclion, or is considered as beving action, an action, for 
fs cause", Finally, the existence of any expressible 
state of things (or persons)“ whether it be quiewent, oF 
‘motional, of both, at any given poiat or portion of time, 
is what is called fac, o: a mater of fact" 

Bentham’s own term for psychology, "in v0 far as 
pleasare or pain are taken for the subjects of it 
‘ethamalclagy, Bot for pre-established astociations, paho- 
ogy woud tave been preferable. “The appellative, 
however, hab boen employed by the art and science of 
svedicine, and after being sborn of a great part of its 
Simport, confined to a comer of the fekd occupied by that 
science. 

__ Pleasuse and pain being the only objects posoested of 
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attention, would ot, in fast, engage attention, would 
not be compreheniod within any pert of the Geld of art 
and sconce 
In general, pathemaatic feelings, i¢. pleasure or pain, 
and apathemalic feelings, +c simple perceptions con- 
sidered in 30 far as separable from pleasures and pains, 
lure experienced together—are simultaneously concomitant. 
‘A simple perception, however, “which has neither 
Pleasure nor pain for sts contemporary adjunct, may, 
Erough the medion of sttentio, selection, vobion 4nd 
tranalive action”, a0 frequently incloda felings af bath 
torts amoag ite copeequesces, "that except for cearnes 
cf intelection, tbe datincticn between patbematic and 
apathematic perception becames void of practical use“. 
‘Slouple perception, fect remembrance, enjoyment, 
ttcotion, refction, cramination, 





most oceasions, all these several accidents’ ary taking 
inca atthe ume time; bt, in the way of absiction, 
the purpose of science, azy one of them, every one 
aon, ay be, ant ag Sopp 


Cenpeeelve Sid of popcoley.” 
Every operat jen tind ed hence every operation 
result of an, 





Desire bas for its object either pleasure or pain, or, what 
is commonly the case, « mixture of both, in ever-verying 
‘and uzascertainable proportions.” * 

‘A desire is termed a motive, when itis “ considered as 


amd, pet. * Bit. pm. 
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having produced, oF as being with more orless probability 
‘of success operating towards the production of, the revalt 
(viz. presence of pleasure, or absenca of pain) which is 
the object of it”. 

‘An act of will? is said to teke place “in vo far as the 

of the state of things which is the immediste 
object of the desire is considered ae folowing immediately 
‘and certainly upon the existence of the desire” ; and 
the faculty " by which this eflect is considered ms produced 
tn termed the volitional, or volitive faculty, of, in one 
word, the wid, The volitional facuity is, therefore, a 
branch of the appetitive.” 

‘An act of the will can only take place “ in consequence 
of a correspondent desire ; im contequence of the action 
of a desire in the character of a motive.” "Moreover, 10 
desire can have place unless when the ides of pleasure 
fo pain, in some shape or degree, bas place. Minate, it 
is true, minute in the extreme is the quantity of pleasure 
of pata requisite and snffcent to the formation of a 
desire"; but it is none the less true that if all pleasure 
nd ull pain are taken away there is no desire. 

Dore and pais, conser in themes, ton to 
the pepe ty fo the petbematle branch of 

an pus cmaered 8 pean, 38 
store in he proton’ of “einige above 

‘the character" of motives, and thes producing. woition, 

‘ction, internal oc extarcal, corporeal, or purely mental— 

‘alang te the facalty. 

‘Pleasure ‘compen, three, a8 it wee, the 
bond of nag and chased af camessacetion bers the 
‘two facaltien” 

‘The poychology of the Will, thlemalclogy ax Bentham 
‘would call it, bas pathematology for its banis. “It is by 
the eventual expectation of pleasure or pain that in every 
case the will, and thereby the agency, eae 
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iad ete gtr, nei’ ty 
fora gators te re 
seers ares bare 
Sioa g Ae cas 
sequently the act itself, is produced.” 

TU a te ts ie 
A rg aoc pete 
SpE pan eel sea taeie ao 
"nde Fate Sn a wae 
‘of these passions gives us enjoyment, yet the prospect of 
ie erty oreo 
Poona eit eta 
Seti ef ie ee Sy 
exist.” But Bentham, who ia many places recognizes: 
ie chat ey cha 
Sabi eda Cl my mad 
bm 

smashes a ie ers 
‘it is that pleasures and pains or their respective negatives 
are continually presenting themselves: not pain itself, 
but its negative, i. exemption from pain, iy the end; 
tS Sais oye poe gts 
woe Snes ee ee 
‘From which observation Bentham proceeds to « classifica 
‘tion of peychology and its borderland sciences :— 

ge er pl heh 
of tng. the nt of it ten fa valk 
ieee eae ee 

a Sie git 

ernie eet 

ahs See ees eee ers 

Thetinovledge, tn 20 fax as by ar tis attains, of too 
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ttl, or mera, intersal Goverument, and aternatioal 
Finally, in this coomexion, we may record a methodo- 

fogical abeervation of considerable interest, “By the 

ame of recicriaise™, says Beothars, “stand dis 
tinguished 2 set of philosophers, of whom Priestley was 
cone, according to whom there exists not any such created 

‘being as a mind distinct from matter; for that ha? 

‘which is called mind is bat am exsemblage or collection, 

of the sort of Sctitions entities called propertie, with 

‘which certain species of matier ae endowed.” It woud 

bbe a gross defect in any system, "if, by the unnecessary 

‘assumption of any propastion which by any dass of men. 

were regarded as false, the elect of it were to render 

‘ul vo far, fa wih ference to tat cas of mea, unbt 

for use, "In the case of preumatology of payshology, 

‘the materilint may be readily ecootumodated if it 18 

described, in fictional terms, as the science to which 

‘belongs “the cousideration of such bodies or portions of 

Iattet as are endowed with the aggregate mass of pro- 

petties collectively styled mind, considered in relation to 

‘ove same peculiar properties 


‘TRE DETECTION OF ELLIPSES 


Tn view of his fictioa? approach both to Language 
and to Paychology, it could hardly be expected that 
Bentham would be sated with the relegation of Grammar 
‘to a consideration of the so-called parts of speech coupled 
‘with the conventional remarks on cocrectuest of diction. 
‘What is really wanted, he says, is « now sort of work, 
"the object of which shall be fo show the course best 
adapted to the purpose of rendering language—és. the 
‘particular Language employed, whatsoever it be—in tho 
highest practical degree well adapted to the several ead 
‘or purpose of Language, viz. commenication of tought, 
abstraction made of the paviienlar nature of the particular 
1 ork, Vol VIL 2 380. 4 tid 2% 
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Purpose to which on the particsiar cccasion in question it 
may happen to it to be employed. By the oboervatfon 
of the rales, called rales of grammar, belonging to the 
particular language in question, true it's, et general 
Purpose will in some measure be accamplabed. But to 
afford a complete direction of the eumplete accomplish- 
‘ment of it, will, it's believed, be found to require, in 
addition to those at preseat designated by the appellation 
of grammatical rales, otbers, in considerable numbers, 
extent, and variety, which bave not ax yet been brought 
toview."? 





The treatment of Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjusc- 
ions, the explanation of which “ constitutes the obscure, 
the transcendental, the mysterious part of the art and 

3 mee.ss 





‘been employed is 
senteace of which a preposition, 
junction, makes a part, the 
tetanos to which 90 part of speech 
ttantive, a verb, and an adjective, of some other sub- 
stantive, & employod—then, aod then ealy, is the import 
respectively attached to these mysterious parts of 5 
at once clear, correct, and complete.” 
Cloarness, correctness, and campleteness can be obtained 
‘only by the folowing technique 
“1, Denounisation ; i. giv 
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of each such peopociton sentence, exiting another 
‘which call priest exactly the sane pot, bat without 


the word than roquing to by expoaded fut one (xcept 
boar need 
form. wet, but fe)o tat condone 





Phaseoplerosis tbe filing in of such words as wil serve 
to semove the oblique or elliptical element in a Getional 
sateen le aecesay Pro we aly nee 
‘many of the apparently normative utter: 
aces of everyday life." In regard to some expressions, 
‘via, courve proper to be pursued, course Dot proper to 
‘pura; one matter of fact tae i, which on ove 
seca, I may be of tet the reat to bev 

fs, that everything, of which azy guch pirate can 
be, in an immediate way the expression, is « certain state 
‘of mind on the part of him by whom the expression is 
‘employed ; that state of hiv mind with relation to the 
abject-matter of the discourse, whatsorver it happens 
to be." ‘The speaker bimeel is always involved. "The 
state of mind will be the state of one cr more of his 
intellectual faculties, in one word, his understandiog— 
for the state of hia sensitive faculties, in one word, bis 
festings, oF the state of bis volitional facuities, is one 
‘word, is will, is desires, his wishes." * 

‘That the proposition is the conventional wnit of dis: 
coursn must not be lost sight of when we come to interpret 
tingle words ; for the isolation of any part of such a unit 
ill be lala to generate on its own aocoxat what may be 
called an eiiptral Sction.* We do, Dowever, com 
‘municate with some success ; and, in the circumstances, 
‘that is sufficiently surprising to require comment :— 





he wrote -—" Spoken words are the signs, the Tepresenta- 
tion of ideas; writen words, of spoken words. To class 
‘words we must class idees. To give the origin of wards, 
to show how words spring up, we must sbow how ideas 
spring up, and thence how spoken and written words 
spring vp out of them. To give the history of language 
(the formation of language) we must give the history of 
ideas, of the formation of ideas.” 
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existence; Eve and ker snomymons daughter, whoever 
the wore, the individaats,”* 


DEAD LANGUAGES 


It must not be supposed, Bowever, that because com 
parative ‘26 such has strong claims, amy par- 
ticular advantage is to be derived from the maintenance 
of Latin and Greek in our educational sysiem. For the 





Propoted, 
‘be regarded as having place, with relation to a yet more 
exalted theatre, the House of Commons, Take to men, 
tne of them capable of rendering into English without 
EEgpeaiation ot perhae tat any eh pon vr 
existence) any sentence whatsoever, in every one of 
‘i Gon sol Lite cams tin, eeoppeci 
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2 fumiliar and thorough soquaintance has been oon: 

tracted with things, with things of all sorts, will be, in 

a much more useful and efficient way, qualifed for the 
‘business. 





‘but what, by the stady of them, 
vf day to be learnt from them, more than 
‘without reading them, Such is the question, and the 
‘answer is—not anythieg.” > 





tpecalied few which must have endeared him to the 
arthodox scholastic work of the early nineteenth century 
‘aly ees than is entertaining assessment of ea pectic 
achievements = 
“To the degree of ineSciency and sowoees whlch, 
i wean the reno he mac aed 
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sail and ths, it were conluded that no such ental at 

3 racehorse could have extence”* 

In spite of his ows smsitivity to verbal form and 
cxyotive stance, Bentham’s mistrast ct linguistic accom 
plishmest, which has so often proved prejudicial to 
Hinguistc reform, in consistently exhibited both in. is 
attitude to poetry and in bis treatment of the dead 
fanguages* Science and cusicaity are starved wherever 
the Classics are gives undve prominence. In the study 
fof language all i abstraction, ‘here are no. concrete 
‘objects to. relieve the memory, and mental eoergy te 
‘onaumed in the acquisition of words 

“ The knowledge of language ia valuable oa as means 

of eng the arm tn may be Sane 8 

Sonversation or books. Far the perpone of conversation, 
‘ead al the 
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THE NATURE OF MATHEMATICS 


‘Though it was to a gradual realization of the aatare of 
Fictions that Bentham looked for the progress of en- 
Lightecment in thece various fields of boman thought and 
activity, he was also infuenced by the educative possi- 
bilities of science in general and of the physical sciences 
in particular. From this point of view be devoted special 
‘attention to’ the claims as well as to the technique of 
Mathetnatica, The relations between mathematical o¢ 
other aymbo) systems and ordinary language occupied 
‘him particularly daring the last thirty years of his Lie 
So Inte as 183 he makes a memorandum : “ Aridhmetical, 

‘and musical notation are « portion of the 
quas-niversal written language ; whie the coreepondent 
spoken exists in all its varieties, An analogons case is 
‘hat of the Chinese character, common to China, Japan, 
Cochin-China.””* 

Mathematics as such, be bel, ‘otherwise then in 20 
far as it is applicable to physics, Mathematics (except 
for amusement, aa chess is usefa) is neither useful nor $0 
och a5 true.” 1. That, except as excepted, it is not 
‘weful, {2 a proposition which, when clearly understood, 
‘wil be seen to be identical ; a propasition disafirming it 
‘would be a eilf-contradictory one. 2. That it is not 20 
such as true, wil it is beSeved, be found, upon calm and 
careful refectiog, to be Eitie if anything different from 
aan Hdeotical proposition ; x proposition contradicting 








‘of epace, are considered in respect of thelr quantities and 


nothing else“ 





‘A proposition in Geometry is one “tin which physical 
existences, as above, are considered in tespect of their 


figure, and theraby in raspect of theiz quantity but in no 
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All this, though largely admitted by modern mathema- 
‘ticians, was highly unacceptable to the expert of Bentham’s 
day: “That before any suck surface es a circular one 
bad any existence, al ts radii were equal i, in bis creed, 
sa in Monteaquiew's, a fonéamental article. ‘That fxions 
tnd equations should have bad their origin in so impure 
a souce as matte, is to an erdent-minded mathematician 
fu idea no more to be ended than, by oettain religionats 
it Js, that moral evil should have no other source than 
physical; or, by the sentimental poet, the sentimental 
‘orator, of the hypocritical politician, itis that rympathy 
(whether for the individual or the particular clas of tbe 
‘commmunity-political body he belongs to, the nation at 
lenge, oF the human race} should have so unbionowred a 
arent of so despicable an antagonist as self-regard, 
tithes in his own pure bosom or that of any of bis 
Arends." * 

In spite, however, of their ack of orthologica} oreata~ 
tion, mathematicians often get along remarkably well 
with their strange symbols.” What wonder if among 
‘hove to whom, while not yet in possession of the key, 
‘the cypher comes to be pored over, the number of thove 
te whose minds the words of the cypher have imparted 
clear ideas, ig comparatively so inconsderable.” 

By a small number of privileged minds, "to the coo 
stitution of which the subject happens to be in a pecaliar 
degree adapted, at the end of a certain mumber of years 
‘hus employed, an acquaintance with the scence—an 
acquaintance smote or less clear, correct, and extensive— 
comes to have been attained. Attaised! but how? 
‘by means of the eypher? by means of the inapposite, 
‘the Uoonstructed, the Sctitious fanguage? No; but in 
spite of it, Instead of being left to be drawn by abatrac- 
ton, like Tenth out of her wel, fram the bottom of an 
ocean of perturbers, had the key been conveyed in the 
fet instance, and terms of coespact texture constructed 
cout of apposite, fannliar, aod unfictitious Language, 2 

Vii py 








‘can it be that it is by mere aléreviation, by nothing bat 
[Paflicalar species of short-hand, that they have been 
2. By the mere use of a set of signs or cheracters, 


eam 
the instance in question, this epecics of shorthand is 
a 


-n every instance (and, in some instances, abundance of 
vary subtle contrivancs) over and above the use of shor 
land is, ox at any rate originally was, necessary; and 
‘om the short hend itself, the aystem composed of these 





be species of discourse (a speech, for instance, or the 
idence of a witmaas) which short-hand, commonly so called’, 
2 employed in giving exprenioo to, 18 distinct from the 
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‘The practical conclusion ia that, for the convenience of 
earners, “it would probably be of no stall we, if, ix 
ordinary Ianguage—Iangnage clenr ftom those characters 
and formularies, 30 appalling to every as yet uninitiated 
(end more particularly to the mnisitiated juvenile) eye— 
explanations were given of the severe! contivences in 
‘question; oF if, in this way, the explanation ofthe whole 
system, porsued to the length to which it has already 
‘been eartied, would oceupy too much space~at any rate, 
of such poimts a2, by the Joint consideration of facility 
And whilty (faclly in acquisition, and likly in appiication} 
should be found recommended for preference 








‘THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


To give the mathematical leamer an complete an under- 
standing as posible of what Mathematics is doing 
Bentham proposes a special technique? 

“A ery should not only have the ellect of letting 
reader into the heart (go to speak) of tae contrivance 
tay imal he edn oh te 
webu expen ace should 

ie pwety eral Bode, vu a Cooney, tothe eeuea 
of the i, Aigere to tie excanon of the 
‘Agebrak, Suaracters and forms. «= 
The sort of intelectual instrument, the Key this 
proposed, or rather the apparatus of collection of keys, 
uld, adds Bentham, “be very faz from being complete, 
[purpose it did not include all the several fictions, 
‘which, in the framing of this branch of art and science, 
Iuave been invented and exployed.” And for illustration, 
hhe mentions two such Sctions—" the conversion of the 
lgebraical method into geometrical, and the contrivance, 
‘called by its first investor, Newton, and from him by 
British mathewaticians, the method of fusions, and by 
its second but not lex original iaventor. Leibnite, and 
‘roe: him by the mathematicians of all cther countries, 
* this pom id 7p 9. 
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the diferent a integral clean.” Kor th explanation 
of these fictions, end, indeed, for the justification of the 
{se so coponaly mae of Sees, two opertions would 
Toure fo be peered: 

“Ope the natn of he ely expedite 
ie eSatiderat as aprcaie seat ot 





merier on rateertinen 
mae gonmet ical eu shod be wpe oe be 


ih ncaa where the geome form i the form in 
which thn subject presents itsell im the fest instance, and 
the trandation which is nade ia a trunavion ors 


tion has place : bere what is dove may be done, and is 
done, without any recourse to fiction ; and as to the advan 
tage locked for from this trandaticn, am obvious oe that 
presents Hell i the abbreviation ‘which constitutes an 
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So in the caze of the method of furans, which is but 2 
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of instruction given inthis art to Yarnes the particnar 
Fat any tere de, vas popowd to ade 6h oad 
Sever be ost of gat 
Algebraical language, even where no fiction is involved, 
ian prevonaly explained, s sort of abbrevintod or et 
tand language 


So far, und wo far only, as the abbceviaied exprestions 
‘which it etaployod are, by kien who employe thera, capable of 
Tang. pon scdaxion, tasted isto propetions elvred 

‘in the form of ondary 90 far, and wo 
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seroe mistakes. Toe succor Ue gts athe 
fred, bot int nga’ end cr A peta, 
ESHIy tht, en the preset ccason the mbm 


Slip cect to ‘Stied te 
th ole he rand Mae ty Ore 
Erected mca op ir a ae 
pesien pe dials con be cas Ee Oanductad to the 

Rue 
“Thos far the iastrious pais. “* Now," aske Becthars, 
“these ceasonings (raisonnements) 30 often mentioned, 
aga ana 2 Wo any weha or upwaione peel 
distinct from those which consist in the mere applic 
ofthe algebraic formule, what are they?" Hi answet 








the very thing forthe dedgation of whic th 
rend coletanee tr te coming atibe outa ofthe 
OF some sach words, have all aloog been empl 
sun mich, then, is directly ainerted, vi. that the opera 
Wee cont nthe ask were, echaneal appieatin of 
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‘passages offer a most important clue for unzavelling the 
‘rymbolic tangles that accumulated for two haved years 
‘around the notation for the derivative; in fact. this 
notation stil heants the modern methematician in spite 
of the work of Weierstrass, Dedekind, and Cantor, who 
only obscurely son the part plaged by Scions in miathe- 
‘matical processes 

‘Bentham's rather oblique approach to the problem in 
‘this context presupposes that the reader accepts the 
carier analysis of Linguistic fictions; and takes it for 
granted that the application to mathematical symbols 
follows as a matter of course. The case of the derivative, 
49 it preseated in Carmot's Refesions snr bs metaphysis 
du calcul infinitesimal, then becomes a most clogunt 
exemptiication of fictional invention, and Camot’s 
analysis follows Benthasn's method of archetypation apd. 
piraseopletosis, The geometrical operation of finding the 
Tangest at any point of a given curve is taken as the 
archetype, and the asalytical formulation consists in 
‘adding to the fundamental algebraic operations —addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, invetotion, and 
evalutlon—a new operation on fonctions which will be 
antlogous or isomorphic with the geometrical operation. 
‘The voparation and formal consideration of thees opert- 
tional symbols, which are in themselves fictional and, a5, 
such, incitements to the hypostatisation of mathematical 
‘entities, nevertheless throw their aumerous applications 
in geametry and physics and also their previous partial 
formulations in the metbods of exhaustions, indivisibies, 
indeterminates, prime and ultimate ratios, flussons, 
‘vanishing quantities, and the caleulus of derivations into 
4 systematicansiogical order; and they themgelvesappear 
jn their true light at shorthand notations with Grect 
‘simple references to complicated things in geometry aod 
physics and subtie connections with the other notations 
in igher branches of methematios. The detivative and 
‘the integral are necessary fictions in that they cannot be 
redoced, and the atterapt shoud sot be made to reduce 
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ow 
‘them, to the other mathematical operations ; but on the 
other band theic fictional end referentis! mies may be 


cians ebout the realities of the various infinities, those 
latest descendants of the antinomies of the infinitesimal 
‘akulus and Suxioas of Bentharn's tiene. The frst step 
is the original invention of an operaticn to fit the arche- 
typal problem ; the second step is the formulation of this 
new operation in a set of notations ; and the third step 
1s the assinilation by anelogy of the troublesome casey to 
the archetypal form—in short the disentangling of 
references after the manner of the analyses already 
Indicated elsewhere.’ This wil be sothing new to the 
operating mathematician, but it will require « certain 
‘rental readjustment on the part of thase mathematicians 
and acieotists who have ceowntly been aspiring towards 
‘what they still frequently regard es metaphysics 


TOWARDS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
Passing now to the problem of universal grammar—what 
are the difficulties that have intimidated granimarians ? 
‘Admitting the realty of difhcuties at some point in the 
uiry, can we sidestep the vitimates, if any, and proceed 
with confidence in practice ? It is strange that tbe one 
‘thinker who was ia 2 position to help us here has never 
‘been mentioned in this connexion. This is due in part to 
the inevitable tendency of historians to focus on their 
special interests; and nothing could be more remote 
from the interesis of social and political historians of 
today than the preoccupation of many of the world's 
(reatest thinkers with apparently futile linguistic analysis. 
Benthim has bere suflered more than Locke, for 
although the third book of Locke's Essay ("On Words") 


i, Te 1% and A 
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i frequently dinmiseed with scant attention, hia system 
cau to some extent be discussed withoot it. In Beatham's 
case, however, the Unguistic factor is paramount. His 
studies of language are both the key to his system and 
‘the foundation of his analytic ané expository power. 

Te is unlikely that any writer bas been leas misled by 
‘words; and thote who are concerned with the future of 





‘an tuziliacy, instead. “I use © verbal substantive,” be 
says.1 "where others use a verb. A verb elips through, 
‘Your fingers like an exl—tt is evanescent : it cannot be 
‘tmude the subject of predicatioa—for example, 1 say 
to give motion instead of to moos, The word motion cats 
‘thus be the subject of consideration and predication : 
0, the subject-matters are not crowded into the uame 
ventence—when so crowded they ate Jost—they excape 
the attention as if they were not there.” 

In the practice of Nomograpby be had noted that 
where an idea is presented in the form of a verb, it is 
mixed np with other words in the form of a sentence, 
‘or proposition, more or less complex. “The import of it 
in auch sort covered, disguised, and damned that no 
separate nor continued view can be taken of it. Where, 
‘on the otber hand, a substantive is employed the idea is, 
stationed as it were upon a fock.””* Beathasn therefore 
advocated bis “substantive-preferting principle,” and 
sacridced elegance of style to clarity om al) occasions. 
He had no use for such an appeal “to the roost mis- 
Cellaneous and even the most fastidious societies ” as be 
allowed to be an asset is his spiritual enemy, Blackstone, 
the merit of whose work he regards aa primarily “ the 
enchanting harmony of iis numbers: a kind of merit 
‘that of itself is suficient to give a certain degres of 
celebrity to a work devoid of every other. So much isman 
governed bythe ear." Hence his concern with Grammar, 
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Gracamar is deSaed by Bentham as “That bronch of 
at and science in and by which the words of which 
language or discourse is composed are considered, without 
any regard to the mubject or occasion of the discourse, 
‘but only with respect to the relates which the imports 
of the diferent classes of words of which it is computed 
bear to each other, these classes of words being the same 
wwhatioever the mbject of the discourse.” 

‘The ditierences between particular grammars may be 
considerable in regard to these classes, of ‘parts of 
speech’, but the imports they designate (Une ideas they 
symbolize) are, be bolds, so similar that a sniversel 
Grememar can be constrected fom the stady of a typical 
selection. We can either study meaning and function 
abstracted from particular grammars of the concrete 


wade in practice. 
‘The uses of Unisersa! Grammar are that it helps ws to 
atudy and understand any Tanguage ot group 


‘of languages, to decide which language is most adequate 
{or a given purpose, azd to improve the poycbology of 
thought, “To give a clear, corect, comprehensive and 
instructive view of the Geld of universal grammar, it is 
not enough (or a man to look into the books that are 
extant on the subject of grammar, whether perticular or 
‘niversel—he must took into his own mind," + 

A foriors say sealysis based on Greek and Latin is 
vitinted from the outset. "In both these languages, 
‘Properties will be shown by which they are rendered in 
a high degree incompetent, and il adapted for their 


Purpose. 

In addition to Greet and Latin, Bentham himself had 
a thorough knowledge of French and some arquaintanos 
with Italian, Spanish and German; and Brissot "saw 
fim stady Swedish and Russian“? “He was pethaps the 
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fir writer to realize fully the advantages of the leat 
{ngleced languages, not only in simplicity but in force =— 
‘though Comenius had explicitly corected Bacon on thin 


‘A much higher Gegres of imprensveges is, be maintains, 
the result of this analytic proces. Witness the words 
shall and will; and the most impetiously seperative 
‘mood expressible by the word shall, Indeed, such is the 
quantity of verbal matter saved by the employing the 
‘wort shall In its imperative sense that besides giving to 
‘the English, fro tanto, x degre of simplicity and force aot 
by any of one secret 

of living, it may almost be said to give to it a degree 
‘of copiousmess equally pecalisr. Why? Becanse in the 
by means of the necessary cireumlocution that 
‘the mind has not patience to drow thera ont, and eo they 
remain unexhibited.” 

Bentham’s analysis of the functions of the Zndo- 
‘European verd, achieved in isolation over a hundred 
‘years ago, when read in conjunction with bis theory of 
fictions, provides a basis for linguistic reconstruction ttt 
las not yet been superseded.* The next step, in accordance 
eat Pp. 310, "Th we motion a he 

ethers at She eosin - 
See ‘Sasiy by soins re 
Sones yin brane 
“SF Gicar Volad,* Jeperos tnd Graeie*. Xen Prgms 
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‘with Beotham's principles, was to inquire whch, any, 
cof these functions is essential and which of practical 
eanvenience.? He was certainly in favour of the abolition 
‘of inflexions wherever possible, and the most recent 
{Endings of comparative philology would have delighted im. 
"Though inflexional endings may accm too precious a 
pemeasion for any language to get rid of them, the 
evolution of the European languages is steadily working 
{for their eatico abolition,” wetes Profewor Kerlgren? 
In ths, he adda, they are becoming more and more like 
Chinese, which in ahead of us in this respect. The 
Chinese, he explains, have 0 verbs, nor any parts of 
speech. They can say all that is said by the European 
langeageforms without ny formal word<lasses to 
correspond to * thing” process, etc. Sheffeld gives the 
following example :— 

Chm mad uta cen 

Bu ju chig i bsien 

Going) abroad without taking cash 

(G0) not upto loafing) at home 
Whether the Indo-European languages can dispense 
srith verbo uo reedly as the. Chines dopened "with 
travel is another qoestion. At a certain stage i teaching 

‘Bentham supposed the teacher to bave intro- 
uced his charges to substantives and adjectives ; yet 
“without verbs no discourse can be beld—no further 
cexpeuition given, and consequently 50 clear ideas com- 
municated "2 He further held that since the relations 
‘we wish to express are the same in all languages " the 
‘pacts of speech are, therefore, the same in all Linguages, 
‘the scantiest and toost iscooveniently constructed as 
‘well as the tlehest and most cultivated_the Hottentot 
sand Chivese a8 well ag the Geeek and English". 
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This raises im an acute form one of those ultimates 
which have kept grammariazs from interesting themselves, 
im Universal Grammar. If we define our parts of apeech 
in terms of the paychological, physical, and social 1e- 
quirements of communication, thea we shall tend to 
Gnd these parts of speech in all languages, bowever 
rudimentary their differentiation in terms of form and 
fyntactic function. If might well be that the verb in 
Tndlo-European languages is a purely symbolic creation, 
completing a structural pattern ; and yet Bentham's view 
ofits necessity, ether by definition, ot for practical pur- 
‘potes,might bevald.. We mst, in fact, always bear i mind 
‘hat for one who realized that both relations und qualities, 
as well a3 all menial phevomens (in terms of which his 
Aefnitions of the parts of speech are framed) are Linguistic, 
fictions,' any such conclusion was primarily pragmatic.” 

Bectham believed that English used more “ separate 
accessory words”, a distinguished from modieationy oF 
inflected words, than any other language. In connexion 
with the" substantivepreferting principle” already 
referred to, be had, as we bave seen, made © special 
study of muailiary verbs, oo which simplfiation in the 
future chiefly dapeods. He strooghy advocated a murvey 
of their scope : "A catalogue of this species of auxiliary 
verbs, accompanied with a cetalogue of the nouns sub- 
stantive to which they are in use to be employed a3 
ftuxiliaries is on iostrament of elocidation that remains 
to be constructed, and by ite usefaloess any pethaps be 
found to pay for the trouble“? And thoagh Chinase 
Copdecntio. A cattmeatina lcguage, “expt by axa of ie 
Eien ngage of bk eens dome (Works a Vi, 





admit 
‘of the best method of attaining clarity in communication 
‘and universality in form. Yet, after the lapee of a century, 
the case for a Back to Bentham movement in linguistic, 
reform is 

Es 





IV.-REMEDIES, LEGAL AND GENBRAL 


THE REFORM OF LEGAL JARGON 
Ia the Tate ofthe Springs of Action Bethan lyn down 
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‘when a particular and practic) application comes to be 
nade of the word sewn, cerate, vames of fictitious 
‘illties in coammon ue mest be exployed to Gengaste 30 
many objects, to and for which the security in adored. 
‘Perse, reputation, condition 13 itemby these 
four names of Sctitious tal the cbjecta to ehiet, 
im the case of an individual, the securky aforded by 
government can apply isetf, may be designated.” * 
‘Though legal Actions ate only & pasticaladly obvious 

form of linguistic cotmproenise, it is commonly implied 

that Bentham's objections to their use was based on 
ignorance, Vad he known what we kmow today be 

‘would have seen the folly of his tirades. Then comes a 

stock reference to Maine's Ancient Lew, But what would 

‘Bestham have found ia Maine to sbake bis conviction ? 

“At a porticalar stage of social progress they are in- 

valuable expedients for overcoming the rigidity of law ; 

and, indeed, without one of them, the fiction of adoption. 
which permits the family tie to be artifcisly created, st 

{5 dificult to understand how society would ever bive 

eccaped from its ewaddling clothes, and taleen its fit 

steps towards civilization.” 

‘Exactly the same consideration presents iteelf to the 
historian of slavery or war. There is n0 reason, however, 
to suppose that Bentham was unawate of the historical 
‘value of prinsitive methods, 

‘Just bow, then, do modern jurists conceive that the 
polemic against fctions bas beea circumvented ? If we 
take Dicey’s date, 1870, as that which marks the con- 
clusion of « Benthamite era, the testimony of Profeisor 
‘Sheldon Amon is most relevent. He was bom three years 
after Bentham's death, became Professor of Jarispradence 
tt University College, London, in 1869, and published his, 
‘Science of Law in 1872, He these expiaiza that by legal 
‘ictioas “ the imaginative reverence for old gytobols and 
formalities is deferred to while more or lta perceptible 
change is introduced into the substance of the law’. 
‘Tole practice “is now thoroughly understood, and has 

2 ere, Vat OX pt 
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‘been fully commented upon”. By Gctions, sometimes 
the legslatore is imposed upon “, generally the populace 
or the educated layman “" the object of the mare”, 
ote frequently (ie) “ the judges and all the minister of, 
the court who co-operate with them deceive themselves 
by tricks practised upon their own understanding”, 
‘Under the iinsion that whet is usefal must be real, they 
innovate without feeling iconoclastic. 

Tnstead of questioning the desirability of so ready 9 
«capitulation to Word-ruagie, Professor Amos pasees oa? to 
‘equity as another mode of aitcring laws without admitting 
it; vouchsafing in extenuation that we are indebted to 
" aaetis of useful fictions for suck beneSts as the develop- 
ment of s Tenge branch of the ptartorian jurisdiction at 
Rome "for the fact that “a variety of important doctrines, 
—some se, some pernicious—touching the prerogative 
of the English Crown, have taken symmetcical sha 
for encroachments of certain English Courts on the jaris- 
diction of others, and fora curtailment of inalienable entail. 
the serbia malar te on ase age" and tan 
ao older age 
feel sop ot cing leg es “wi 
change of front is by inderpretation. Bentham, on the 
other band, would have us endeavour to substitute for 
Fictions, Equity, and Interpretation—Coodour, in relation, 
to fact, Clarity, in the practice of nomogtapby, and 
Codification, in te interests of the greatest happiness. 

To realize the imperfections of English state law, and 
cof the language employed for the purpose of legislation 
by lawyers ie nly necsay. says Bentham, to um 
‘up the points by which it is distinguished from the 
ordinary language ofthe malttude 

‘Wherescever itis veea to dif, it wl be seen to iter 
soi eager say We ate ek 
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‘Ad again >— 
‘With es much trath, and as much reason and sioerity, 








00 
‘aa have Yun oc eer can be fo srork that may be 
Stteapted with a" ladeas ed 
But nowbere did Benthazn expres histelf rare clasly 
con the whale enbjoct of Leal Fictions than n Chapter X11 
of the litle ksown Constational Code. “By fiction", 
Tae says, “im the sease tn which it in used By lawyers, 
understand a false assertion of the privileged kind, and 
which, though acknoviedged to be falc, is at the same 
time argued from, and acted mpon, as if true”. And he 
‘roceeds to eusmerate its characteristic features -— 
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Tasisad of Kings, or the King—the Conan and the 
Tastead of s Churchsan—the Church, and sometimes 
the Alte, 
2 Wort, Val IK 7p 778 
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appetrs to Irave had its source”. These, applied to the 
fisld of thovght and action taken in the aggregate, he 
finds to be four im number :— 


"3. Aversion to depart from accustomed tahite; in 
particalar, the habit of ‘toe stock of the matter 
of ‘applied to the atock of ideas nx goestion, a9 





2. Love of ease, ot say aversion to labour—aversian 

te the laboor of mind aeoesary to the ferming therein, 

‘with the requisite degree of intimacy, an association between 

‘the idea i question, new or old, and the new word tins 
introdeced, of to be introdaced. 

‘3. Where tuo ward is ach as to convey with it 

1 primi of being of ae, more r fa considerable, in that 
5 Wook, Wo I, 3.74. 
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1848 to the stock of ideas conducive tothe greatest happiness 
‘Of Use greatest number to the particular and aolater 
Evra thee by whom the sentiment of dnp chats, 
‘the pew 
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One of Bentbam’'s most vigorous diatribes against the 
‘opposition to the relorm of egal language foliows an 
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Ingenuity in some respects,’ but holding lse advanced 
‘views 00 the subtler aspects of scieace aod jurispredence. 
Science discovered. their shortcomings several centuries 
ago, and in Bentham’s view the legal profession would do 
‘wal to ollow sieniSe procedure. 
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tentiment of dias i engroanded tt 
(Goins ae De eae of in So Bs © he ary, 
eracions, sero al aes eich 
Shit scored wt ‘as is isin the power of words 
“An actamption involved in i i, that so far an regards 
tat ‘pat ofthe ngage, the patton of anan Sason 
liad, 4 the point of time in question, been alceady attained. 
‘Another savamption that actin Lewan involved a tt 
‘ther that experience bas never, from the ot 
{hinge fo the tne ix question, been the mother of wisdom, 
ox that exactly a tad are oie cf tie, br capaci of 
Producing the Ike ofeyrng fad vanebow ot o 
Tn the subsequent discussion of “ the modes or sources 
“f improvement of languages in respect of copionsaess ” 
he Purity motif is still prominent. Of single words, 
hhere are not many by which, in various ways, mischiaf 
0-4 greater amount fas been done, than bas beea done 
ry the won’ purity, with its conjugate pure: in the feld 
f moras, of legislation, and of taste. 
“In the fickls of morals and legisatica, parity has foe 
sng uence a Se 
SU ngs qty dn 3 apf fee ened 


re Ee and mie are i tat wich has bees dove by 
the infectuce thet hes tres mae 8f the cstense of tora 
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oral sons, iors that bf Koparity ta poystal sense, 
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in the field of mechenics, when a workman has a new 
contrivance of any kind upon a pattern of his own ta 
Werte, Vo I, pp 22 


ff the new work, Such, to no inconaiderable extent, bas 
‘een the anavaidatle tesk of the wxthor with respect £0 
FIXATION 

We might have expected to find disquisitions on 
Longuage und Fictions is treatises on Politica! Economy 
or Codification, since ip both fields the linguistic factor ix 
of obvious importance,* but proposals for a Radical 
Reform Bil would at frat sight seem lest hopeful. 
Bentham, however, added an Appendix to bis Bil) 
Aealing asnoagst other dhings with Fixation, Exposition, 
or Explanation (including Definition). 

saan, dering wb rang of won be 

‘has for its parpose the removal of aombigwily 
Stylin the leariagepel aed”. Te dtnetion 
‘uy not always be obvious ; sometimes both operations, 
Imiy te seconary” Bet betwen them the danger at 
po object at all might prevent itself as clearly de- 
nominated” can be avoided, Elewhere (i0 the No- 
mogrophy) obscurity ix refered to as “ acobiguity taken 
at ite maximum”. 

‘The forma of exposition known as definition is uewilly 
derstood as “ the exhibition of some word of more 
extensive signification, within the signification of which 
that of the word in question is included—accompanied 
with the designetion of some circumstance, whereby the 
abject designated by it stands distinguished from all 
>thers that are in vse to be distinguished by that more 
xteusive appellative”. But though such a mettod— 
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ot gonna and diferentia—is intended and supposed to be 
amployed, such words as righ, over, and obligeton 
‘nnot be eo defined > 
‘On the other hand, as Bentham points ont in his 
reatment of Power in the Pannowia! Fragments, 
tay aomatones be possible to give an orthodox eGnition 
4 Getion 

“Bower may be deSned to be the facty* of giving 
determination ster tothe state of the pacts facade, of 
te tint of the active Tecate, ofthe mbject im reiton (9 
Sh over which tn exerland "aay the corelasve subject 
Bentham's theory of Defisition bas alrendy been dealt 
‘igh im wnficient detail; # i is, bowever, wort while 
tre to append the account of Dichotomy, at mach, 
be by his Editor in the Introduction previously 
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Sry Saris Sand oe es and 
al, re cant, bei the same manner, Fare that we 
Grctude every kind of law, If we wish to prooeed further 
in the divisiva, and, after dividing the law into penal and 
Bon-penal, say’ the noa-penal is divided into that which 
‘Meets persona and that wioch oes not affect persons, we 
farv ame wil to be exhaustive; and this system we eA 
Continue with the sane certainty ad infsilurn. 

"The syrtem is stvioubtedly « laborious and « tedious 
gre, when the subject sare, and (he examination inte 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Netural Classification, we are told, in the View of # 
‘omplale Code of Laws? presents objects according. to 
reir moat striking and interesting qualities, and“ 
‘mace interesting or striking to + sensible being than 
fumin actions considered ia reference to the mischief 
hich may result from them to kimseif or others 
‘ence the merit of the classifcation of offences in the 
ine Orders there adopted, which is moreover (2) simple 
sd eniform and (5) best adapted for discos, for the 
smonncing of the truths connected with the subj 
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we gk corey: ets to tie cet 
Wlagt words are aployed for tepatee our en, wha 
‘words are so constituted chat i 1s bok pomible to fem 
them into propositions which stall nat be falve.”# 

‘The importance of a consistent nomenclature for the 
-xpotes of classification is again einphasived by Bentham 








drawing up his Table of Rights* 
“The preparation of a table of sights is a suficiealy 
gy an ingreaei! at goch ma are ered Of 
‘who would be of use to the scence. It in neceaty 
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then. Nolkng can be ameced. nothing ca be dele 
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‘The Sectional trextraent of rights in the two sections 
Aevoted to their analysis in the View of « Complde Code 
of Laws and in the more elaborate discussion of the 


erm to profitable feld acd divert attention from 
entities. The coocusion of the whole matter, 

‘rom 1 lega? standpoint, is as follows :— 
“a Ble ae, then, the its ofthe aw, end ofthe tow 
Woke lim oo tight antarit to Ge inn Belare Ue 
caistanca of laws there anay be reatons for withiog that 
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‘otce af one oF more of the five sanctions". The political 





aanction, be explains, includes the legal, the religious, and 
‘be sympathetic. 
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renrded ag feng fm ‘other soaroe, the wound is 
nee without ‘impat a otion by "whieN real 
‘sect aly ahape a etait the Magy, hn 
Sgr. or no beter than a3 etesion of te Asan" 


‘And here is pethaps the most characteristic patage in 
Jemtham’s many accounts of the word-cluster to which 
‘ards like right, obligation, and service belong, 
“To declare by law tata certain ack probit to 
ffuceon as crtaln goo, it sate angi Spon toa. 
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Tt follows fen Bena’ socomnt of Bight Gut when 
a right appears nominally to be conferred on a thing it is 


really conferred on a perwoo, which is what the com- 
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pilers of the Roman code never comprehended ". 
‘were misied by grammar. 
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od servics, in the Virw of « Complete Coie of Laws, 
Bentham remarks that “the distinction between rights 
tnd offences ig strictly verbal”; and, at we have seen, 
ne goes on te state that these legal entities “are ouly 
she law considered under diferent axpects ”. 
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‘Thre exists bntween these two branches of 
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Another example of symbolic procedure is the verbal 
Sistinction which Bentham regards as preliminary to 
any inquiry into what is 2 law, aod what lawa aze con- 
cetned with. Before this is explsined, be says, the 
two mutually and intimately eoupected words rule and 
‘rinciple avast be cacelally defined :— 
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wo every ay have a rule, 
ota ere oetee 

40 be taken into 
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‘mind ready In pomnsion of the role, th snsancn of I: 
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‘So ie does but anawer this parse, itn mam are great 
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‘Here, oguin, ia his justification of the particular use 
of the term functiow, at the beginning of the Conatinational 
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DARK SPOTS. 
To the objection that the sciences present too many 
Aificultes to be included in any system of elementary 
education, Bentham replies with come foree that" the 
‘branches of knowledge which, by easonof the unfamiliarity 
of their cames, present this formidable aspect, are in 
Almost every instance less dificlt to lear thin thooe 
dry and speculative grammeatical rer, with thei applica 
tions, and the tasks belonging to them, and the obligation 
‘that arises out of them of penning discourses in prose and 
vera in a dead language ; those tasks which, Decnuse it 
Jas been the custom 30 to do, 2re, without a thought 
about the dificulty, aniverally under the established 
tye pt int the Eads of tion at ages nt mary 
han the eariest of those at which, under this new system, 
its proposed to apply to their youthful minds instruction 
in various forme—selected on account of their simplicity 
fud of the promise they afford of converting the sort of 
employment which hitherto las been the source of im- 
mediate and almost universal pain, into a source of 
immediate and absolutely universal pleasure "1 

‘We mast not allow ourselves to be horifed by o few 
words, “which, because esa familiar than those whkh 
we are most accustomed to, are called hard names— 
‘ames without which the several branches of knowledge, 
which are not only among the tiost usetal bot tos 
Grater oF less extent even the ost generally familiar, 
ould neither be distinguished from each other 0° 50 


‘understood by grown men, therefore, ty teaching, they 

fare not capable of being’ made to be understood by 

‘The esoential point for the educator is that there shall 

‘be no ‘ dark spots’, and Beatham's graded technological 

method was designed se to present matters that, ‘"in the 
1 eek, Vo. VIE B29. Me, poe 


‘of its ignorance, and thence 
ir share towards the production of so desirable xn 


cof its weakness”. By means of his panopiic tables, he 
hoped that from every part of the feld of knowledge, 
“ thraugh the wrediam of these appropriate denominations 
{the relations af which, a9 well those to one another, as 
‘are determined and brought to view) ideas, more or less 
Gear, correct, acd complete", would be “ radiated to the 
surveying eye. By this means there would reeaain "10 

cay dark speis; mo words that do not contribute 


‘tall have the efloct of casting a damp upon the mind, 
to the matter of the body ar branch of art and science, 


there sha be no absolutely dark spots; nothing that 
by presanting to it the i 


whole feld of the language, there being no hard words 
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ality of which 9 Bea i conveyed by thn 
Sppaliian ot had woke “y 
ven 0, certain. technical terms, “words which, 

‘whether decived or not from foreign fanguages, appertain 

exclusively to particolar trades and occupations, will of 

coun coatinue to operate as so macy incidental sources 

Of the sensation of ignorance; to & Peron oot corres: 

pondentiy conversant with the languages of those par 

Kcular trades and occupations respectively, chet must, 

in hone avert dvisios of the hnguage, be of cou 

as many dark spots ea there are of these peculiar words, 

Bot in these instances it wil, by the coutext of the di 

courne, be rulfiiently shown that bya wantof anqasintance 

with tie import of these particular words, sting worse 
is indlated than 4 correspoodent want of 

with... the field of that particular trade or occupation 

not any “want of acquaictance with any part of OW 

‘eneral body ofthe language. ‘The language of seamanship 

will afford a example.” * 











NEOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 


Bentham himselt was « linguistic tanovator, but he 
Ind Tittle hope that mazy of his recommendations would 
find acceptance. Specifically: if, in English, "or, being 
confined to the disjunctive, or say were the diction ea 
ployed—and that exclusively, where the sense meant to 
be presented is the subdisfunctie—a blemish, $0 in- 
compatible with oxrtainty and clamens of conception, 
sight thus be removed. But supposing the improvement 
twete ever 90 desirable, how the introduction of it could 
Te etiected voems not very eauy to conceive. The 
convealsoce of departure fom habit fe an inconvenience 
‘which in such a. case would be felt hy everybody ”, 
‘whether an epesker or writer, bearer or reader. “The 
‘imeasiness produced by a violation of the law of custom 
in matters of discowse is an inconvenience to which 
Snatcps’ 4 mie, peee 
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‘everybody, without exception, is more or lese sensible ; 
‘want of precision—want of certainty-—is an inconvenience 
to which, though io many cases so wuch mare verious 
han the ather is in any case, few indeed are senate.” 
Certain of his happiest ereations, such a8 international, 
masimise, minimize, codifcation, and so on, have become 
art of the language The case for another such neologism, 
‘oqually desicable pechaps bot lest seductive, is thus 
stated. Hume, says Beatham, was the first to emphasize 
‘how apt men have bee, om questions belonging to any 
part of the field of Ethics, to shift backwards and forwards, 
aod upparently without their perceiving it, from the 
question, what has been dons, to the question, what 
‘ought f0 be done, apd vice versa ; more especially from the 
former of these points to the other. Some fiveand- 





forty years ago, on ‘that _work—trom which, 
however, in proportion to the bulk of it, no great quantity 
of useful instruction seemed derivable, that observation 
‘resented itself to these pages 03 one of 


writer of 
Caran npertane Use sch «distinction leasty 
‘mace, the whale felt of Ethics, ma “labyrinth 
witout a cie, Sach f bas bon in general for exile, 
to the writers on International Law; witness Grotios 
and Pufleadori. To their bands, end apparently without 
their perceiving it, the question is continually either 
Aonting between these two parts ofthe Seld of Ethics or 
shifting from one to the other. Ia this sate of things, a 
name, which, such as Deowiolgy, turan altogether upon 
this Gistinction—suppose any such came to became 
‘current, the separation is effectually made, and etrong 
sand usefol will be the light thus diused for ever over 
(he whole ikd"* 

in the choice of words in general, appositenes i, of 
enue, purdy @ matter of auecation Apart fom 
tstablihed associations coe symbol lng as mack daim 
fs another ; but “with relation to the idea which for 
the first time it is employed or about to be employed 

Vida p ts * td ta 
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to desgnate, 2 term is apposite when, im virtoe of the 
femly counexions with which its alveady provided, it 
has a tendency, upon the Grst mention, to dispose the 
mind to azcribe to properties, whatzoover they may be, 
by which thet object is eistinguibed from other objecta, 
Te is inepposite when it tends “to dispese the mind to 
ascribe to it, instead of the properties which are thu 
peculiar fo IG, others which it ie not possessed of, or at 
‘ny rate which are not pecaliar to it. ‘Thus of apposite: 
‘ess on the part ofthe appeliative, on the part of the mind 
‘to which it presents itself, correct at least, if oot camplets 
conception is at first sight the matural result; of ia- 
appositeness, conception always snore or less incataplete, 
and frequently altogether incorrect az estonecus.” * 

In connexion with Bentham's evaidance of grammatical 
forms which be considered dangerous, particularly the 
verb, the following account of his pecaliar use of tbe 
word mater is worth attention. He advocated its exten 
sion trom physics to the whole Geld of paychics, oF 
eychology, ineding chi and pis — 

“sn the higher, or mace geoeral quarter of them ; 

i i patel air of oa of 

Ih the departrent of tw i gevera, and of feat law 
in partiular—ruater of stxfacion o compensation, mat 
of punishment, matir of raverd” entter of pusikheat 
ha meter teae nor fs than the matter Of Sv apniod 
fo varia pareve matt of sever, the mate 

[hint matter of good apple to eciher patcalar 


Tn pai, cconomp—zater of wealth and its 
modification; va. the atte of sabeidonce, ard Che mate 
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spa te mae of pdb othe carta mater 
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‘Paniahment ‘zny be te toast 
of ha sap by so ch eww the ead ny, 


‘hat remains for 
Sperning in 2 woe wy at proce, on the pat 
of the party opecaied upon, an vet or couse of conduct 
{tdverse fs tay" wey upon the whole & the intered of the 
Corraunity fn question eg. « pastiealar lasso district oF 
‘ther divion ofthe political sate, the whele of the 
sae in qoestion, ox mankind at Tange the matter of good 
tad evil becames the matter of corruption. 
aye Be the mater of goed ot che matter of 
cit: ht i the matter of ood that ot tequently 
[rmvents itself im that cacter 
Tn emphasizing the need for a new linguistic method, 
Bentham refers with admiration to the progress of 
Chemistry made possible by Laveisier's improvements in 
its nomenclature. 
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Bot the prospect of reform, however beneficial, is 
soficiently remote. “" What if, in this way and by these 
‘means, the import of all words, especially of all words 
belonging to the field of Ethics, including the feld of 
Politics and therein the ficid of Political Religion, should 
‘ame day become fixed? What a source of perplexity, of 
‘error, of discord, and evea of bloodched, would be dried 
up! Towards © consummation thus devoutly to be 
‘wished, there does seers to be # natural tendency. But, 
‘ere this mumpicious tendency shall bave been perfected, 
nto elec, how many centuries, mot to say tens of 
‘entries, must have passed away 2" 








ME SAD CASE OF MR. BEARDMORE 


Figall, we must not overtook the effect ofthe enlighten- 
toe which might be dried bythe plc om eax 
‘approach to language. ‘ot a rik of its proving 
‘what today would be termed‘ mischievous’ by the eect 
“In the eyes of & cass of persons, nor that an inconsider- 
fable one, which always bas existed nor will ever cense to 
zis, Reigns ot only in the Church of Eagland fr, 
‘but in every form, is seex banging on a thread--a thread 
‘which, by the blast of this or that speech or by the fatter 

this or that pamipbiet, i ia continoa! danger of being 


of the Almighty is im continual danger of being over~ 

» his intentions defeated, his promises violated. 
To those to whom the promises of their God afiond not 
any enfficient sewrance, it were not to be expected 


i 








it omy be asked, if in spite of all this Intensive 

rutiocivation there are to be yet other wars to end war, 

‘and the pions are still to be left more or less in the places 

in abich they are found, what, apart from the diffusion 

of Truth, cam be the advantage of educational reform ? 
1 rope, Yok VL pp 20-4. aes 
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Ta wuch a question Bentham: has a ceady and character 
istic answer. He was deeply interested in the prognosis, 
of  dinuase characteriaed by restlessness in retirement ; 
8 disease resulting from insafficent intellectual stimulas 
{in youth, maturity, and middle age ; a disease for which 
‘modern methods of nomenclature would seem to indicate 
‘the appellative, Beardmore's Bia. 





only towasea the ead of his carer," the man of hereditary 
opalence stands exposed throughoat the whole conn of 
St is the ecdemical disease thet hovers over the 
‘ouch of him whote mind, though encompassed with the 
lemaate of felicity in the icest profssian, allows ther, 
by neglecting them, to play « compartively puive part 
From neeasiness cf this sort, the ‘iad of fm who has 
cultivated no more than a single branch of art or science, 
pomeses s rarely insufficient policy of fosarance.” And 
in erder to recommend his remedy—the cultivation of 
the intelectual guren in general, and of the linguistic 
sand Sctional in particalar—Bontham treats ns to the sad 
Stary af one of th victims of itn weglect® us revealed ix 
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CONCLUSION 


cut of Bentham's best work on language wes done in 
‘the year of Waterloo ; all of it during the Napoleonic 
‘wore end the distresshal years which followed. “In the 
storm of that evential period”, wrote is Editor, the 


napa «nove an npr werd ht ord: 
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partly obscored the linguistic inmues which be approached 

at the level of everyday practice. Zt is possible, oa we 

ave seen, to give a formal translation of part of his 
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The Theory of Fictions 


Par I 
GENERAL OUTLINE 


A-LINGUISTIC FICTIONS 
A. Cuassoncaniow or Ewrnrmes? 
5, Division of Bodies 
‘Av entity is « deaominatioa in the import of which eve 
fubject milter of dacoure, fo the desostion of which 
‘the grammatical part of speech called a noas-substantive 
4s eaployed may be comprised. 
baile may Be diingshed ato perpen 
‘An entity, whether perooptibie or inferential, ls either 
‘eal or fetitious 
2. Of Percepible Evliies 
A pereepibte entity is every entity the existence of 
which is made Known to human beings by the immediate 
teatimony of their senses, without reanocing, i+, without 
seGection. A perceptible real eotity is, in one word, a 
ody 
"The name body is the uams of the genus generalistioum 
of that clans of real entities. Under this genus geoeralis- 
‘mum, « system of divisions which has for its Bmit the 
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aggregate of all distinguishable individual bodes, may be 
pursued through as many stages as are found conducive 
‘to the purposes of discourse; at any auch stage, end ut any 
aumnbet of much stages, the mode of division cay be 
bifureate? and exhaustive, ¢. all-camprehensive. 

‘The division accarding to which bodies are spoken of 
as subjects of ane or other of the three physica! kingdoms, 
‘vin, animal, vegetable, and mineral, i a iryfereas division. 
By substituting to this ane stage of division, twa stages, 
‘each of them bifurcate, the division may be rendered, of 
rather shown to be, exhaustive ; as thus— 

‘A body is either endued with lie, or not endued with 
lite, 


A body cudued with life, is either eadued with sensitive 
lie, o° with Wie not seositive. 

‘A body endved with sensitive lie, & an animal; a 
body eodued with a life not sensitive, is a vegetable; & 
‘body not endned with lle, is a mineral. 


3 Of Inferential Eetites 
Ax inforentiad entity which, in these tines at Jean, is 
pot made known to buman ‘beings in geoeral, by the 
testimony of sense, but of the existence of which the 
persmasion is produced by redection—is inferred from a 
hain of reasoning. 
‘An fferentin} entity is eitber, x. human ; or, 2. super- 
bomen. 
1, A human inferential entity is the soul considered as 
existing in a state of separation from the body. 
Of a fuman soul, existing in « state of separation from 
‘the body, no maa living will it is believed, be found ready 
‘0 aver bimpelf to have had perception of any individual 
example ; of, at any rite, no man who, upon due and 
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__ Considered as existing and visting any part of our earth 
in @ state of separation tram the body, a human sox) 
‘would be a ghost : and, at this time of day, eustom scarcely 
does, fashion certainly does not command us to believe in 


OF this description of beings, the reality not being, in 
aang instance, attested by perception, cannot therefore be 
considered any otherwise than a8 a satter of inference? 

2, A supertman entity 3 either aupreme or sub- 
ordinate. 

‘Tha supreme, sapertuman, inferential entity is God 
‘sanctioned by revelation ; sanctioned by the religion of 
Jesus, 28 delivered by the apostle Pra, is the propositi 
‘hat no man has seen God at any time, If this proposition 
bbe correct, God not being consistently with the impertec- 
tion of the human senses capable of being refeced to the 
clase of peroeptible real eatities, cannot, in consequence 
of the imperfection oder which thames reasoa labours, 
Sous. ay tar tan sh sel of an Cena wo 
° ‘a separate state, be refered By it to 
Sher day chan "hat a nrc elev ns sb 
described? 

‘A subordinate superhuman eotity is ether gond or bud. 
‘A good mubordiaate superhuman inferential estity is an 
‘angel; a bad superbuman inferential entity i a devil 

‘By the learner as well as by the teacher of logic, all these 
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wibject of Ontology may, without mach detriment, tis 
felieved, to any other useful art, of any other saeful 
scence, be left i the places in which they ae found. 


4: Of Real Enter 


‘A real entity in an entity to which, on the occasion and 
{or the purpose of discourse, existence is really meant to 
‘be ascribed. 

‘Under the head of perceptible real entities may be 
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Dodles may be considered 4s possessing to the attribute of 
reality, is. of existence, every object belonging to the 
class of Perception? will be found to pessea, in stil higher 
degree, a title established by more immediate evidence : 
it ie only by the evidence aflorded by perceptions that 
‘tha reality of a body of any kind can be established, 

(Of Ideas our perception ia still mare dinect and im 
mediate than that which we have of corporeal substances: 
of their existence our persuasion is more neceuary and 
fnvesiatible then that which we bave of the existence of 
‘orporea! substances. 

Speaking of Entities, ideas might perhaps accordingly 
‘be mpaken of as the sole peceplble ones, substances, thove 
‘of the corporeal clas, being, with reference, and in oon- 
‘radiction to them, no other than énferewia! ones, 

Bot if substances themselves be the subject of the 
division, and foc the deviguation of the two branches 
‘of the division the words pereeplibe und inferential be 
cepoye, to corporeal substance ta the chara. 

differential attribute, perceptible, cannot 
bbut be applied: the term infermiiat being thereupon 
{or the designation of incorporeal anes, 

‘more comect and complete the consideration 
bestowed, the more clearly will it be perosived, that from. 
the existence of perceptions, vis, of seasible ones, the 
{nferenoe whereby the existence of corporeal entities, viz 
‘the bodies from which these perceptions are respectively 
deduced, is much stronger, More necessary, med mare 
Anvesistible, than the inference whereby the existence of 
lcorporeal entities is inferred from the existence of per- 
ceptible entities, lisa corporeal substances, alias bodies. 

Suppose the non-existence of corporeal substazoes, af 
‘any bard corporeal mbstance that atands opposite to you, 
roake this suppostion, ands soon us you lave made if 
‘ct upon it: pain, the perception of jain, will at once 
‘bear witness against you and thét by your punishment, 
‘your condign punishment. Sapposc the noo-existenre af 
‘any inferential incocporeal substances, of any one of them, 
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‘or of all of them, and the supposition made, act apon it 
aocordingly: be the supposition conformabie or not oon 
formable to the truth of the case, at any rate no such 
immediate counter-evideace, uo such immediate punish- 
‘ment will follow? 


5. Of Fiction Enter 

A Sctitious entity is an entity to which, though by the 
_grwamatical form of the discourse employed in spealring of 
[fy eaitenoe be asertbed, yet in troth and realty existence 
is aot meant to be stcribed. 

Every nour-nubstantive which is not the name of a real 
sat, perceptible cinerea i the mae otto 
entity. 

Every fictitious entity bears some relation to vom real 
‘entity, and can no otherwise be understood than in 40 far 
fu tha relation Is peroeived—a conception of that relation 
is obtained. 

Reckoning from the real entity to which i bear relation, 
 fettios entity may be styled a fctitions entity of the 
frat remove, a Betitiouseatity ofthe second remove, and 
0 on. 

‘A fictitious entity of the first remove is a fictitious 
entity, a conception of which may be obtained by the 
consideration of the relation borne by it to a real entity, 
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A Getitions eatity of the cecood remove is a Settious 
‘entity, for obtaining a conception of which it is necessary 
to take into consideration some Sctitions entity of the frst 

Considered at any two contiguous points of time, every 
real entity is either in motion or at rest. 

‘Now, when 2 real entity is said to be at rest, it is said 
to be 96 with relerence to some other particalar real entity 
‘or aggregate of real entities ; for so far ax any part of the 
system of the universe is perceived Dy as, we at all tznes 
perceive it not to be at rest. Sach, at least, is the case 
‘wot only with the bodies called planets, but with one oF 
more of the bodies called fixed stars; and, by analogy, 
‘we infer this to be the cave with all the reat. 

‘This premised, considered with reference to any two 
‘contiguous points of tine past, every pecomptible real 
entity was, during that time, either in motion or not in 
notion ; if not in motion it was at rest. 

Here, then, we bave two 3 and opposite 
Polen tuk apie inden gegen ary 
rest. 

4 mio a 4 mode of speach commonly mpage; ¢ 
tad is & mode of speech aot so commonly 
"To be epakea of at all every Seti entity must be 
spoken of as if it were real. This, it will be seen, is the 
‘lon wit ihe above mentioned pt f cts cates 
of the first remove. 

A body is said to be im motion, This, taken in the 
literal seus, is as mich as to eay—Here isa larger body, 
called a motion ; in thia larger body, the other body, 
aamely, the raily existing body, is comisined. 

‘So in regard to rest. To say this body is at rest is a9 
smnch aa to say-—Here is a body, aod it will naturally be 
‘supposed a fixed body, and here is encther body, meaning 
he real existing body, which is at that frst-mentioned 
body, s, attached to i, as if the Retitions body were & 
stale, and the real body a beast ted to i 
‘Am instance af a fictitious entity of the second remove 
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n'a quality. ‘There are qualities that ere qualities of real 
mntitie; there are qualities that are qualities of the 
shove niestioued fctitiows entitles of the first remove. 
For example, of motion, rectilineatity, curvilinearity, 
Alowness, quickness, and so on. 


6, Uses of this Distincion Batwoen Names of Real and 
‘Names of Ficiious Eailties 


‘These uses are, 2. Attaching, in the only way in which 
‘they can be attached, cear ideas to the severa) all-cam- 
prebensive and leading terms ion. 2. Obviating 
and excluding the maltievdinoas errors and disputes of 
ih te want af sch cer ms ta Don te seen 
disputes, whic, in many instances, bave sot terminated 
ta wont, ‘but through words have produced antipathy, 
fand through antipathy, war with all its miseries 

Fletitions entity, says some one—of such a focution 
where can be the sense or use? By the word entity cannot 
Dat be represented something that hus existence ; a 
to the same aubjoct the adjunct Aditious, the effect 
sive instruction that it has not any existence, This, then, 
1 a coutradiction in terms, a species of locution from 
‘which, in proportion as it has any employment, confusion, 
find that alone, cannot bat be the effect. 

‘Entities are either real or Gctitious, what can that 
mean? What but that of entities there are two species 
or sorts: via one which is itsel, and another which is 
either itself nor anything else? Instead of fictitious 
entity, of as synonymaoes With fetitions entity, why aot 
here say, momentity 7 

‘Anzwet.—Altogether inevitable will this seeming con. 
teadiction be found. The root of it $s in the aatare 
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itself it be nothing, nothing can be subd, und scarcely can 
anything be done. 

‘Of the natnre of that instrument, of the various fore 
‘under which it has been seen to present itself among 
different tribes of men, of the indispensable paris (i 
rirts of speech) which may be sees to beloog to it under 
‘every ame of those forms, artwal or possible, of the qualities 
enirable on the part of the collection of signa of which, 
‘under all these several forms, it is composed ;—under all 
these several heads, scetches will be endeavoured to be 
sven in another place 

All this while, antecedently to the stege at which 
‘these topion wil preseat themselves, vse is however 
‘aking, as it conld not but be satde, of this same instra~ 
‘ment. At that future stage, it wil aot only be the 
fnsirument, but the subject also of inquiry : at present 
‘and until then, employing it in the character of an instri- 
ment, we must be content to take it in band, and make 
we of it in the state in which we find it, 

Tu like manner, the several operations, which by the 
‘help of language, aad under the direction of logic, wre 
performed by human minds vpon lasguage and thereby 
pe ide sch oa tinction, divin, delice, ad 
the several other modes of expositinn, including those 
methodizatioe—must be performed at and from the very 
outset of a work of logic. antecedently to the stage ot 
which dhe task of examining into their mature and ocigini- 
ton will be entered apon and cue to be performed. 

To language. then—to language aloce—it is, that 
Actitions entities owe theie existence; their impoeble, 
yet ladispensable, existence? 

In language, the words which present themselves, and 
‘ue employed in the character of agews, axe, some of 
‘them, names of real entities ; others, names of fictitious 
entities: and to one or other of these clistes may all 


Rate Sele est cot atte moeepropety Om 
para 
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‘words which are employed in the character of namer be 
referred. 

‘What will, mortover, be scen is, that the Flction—the 
‘mode of representation by which the fcttions entities 
thus created, in so far as Gctitions eatties can be created, 
are dressed up in the gerb, and placed opm the Jeve of 
eal ones—ia contrivance but for which language, or, 
at any rate, language in any form superior to that of the 
Tanguage of the bate creation, could not bave existence. 

‘And now, pechape, may be scen the difference between 
4 fattions entity aad sonny; or, to speak more 
riety, the dierence between the import of the twa 
‘words difference such, that when, with propriety and 
‘i, th one, the ther amnot be employe 

Tn the house designated by such a sumber (naming it), 
in soch 1 street, in such a town, Fives 2 being called the 
Devil, baving « beed, body, end Tambe, like a man’s, 
thorns Uke «goat's, wings like a bat’, and a tail like a 
mmcnkey's.Soppome this wseruon made, he observation 
‘uaturlly might be, that the Devi. as thor described, is 
A non-entity. The averment made ofits, that an object 
of that description really existe, Of that averment, if 
seriously made, the object o eod in view cannot but be 
to peoduce in the minds to which commimication ia thas 
‘made, a serious persuasion of the existenca of an cbject 
tonformable to the description thus expressed. 

‘Thus much conceraing a nou-eatity. Very different 1s 
the nation bere meant to be presented by the tem 
fictitious entity. 

‘By this term is here meant to be designated one of those 
sorts of objects which in every language must, for the 
‘arpose of discourse, be spoken of as existing—be spoken 
of in the like sammer as those objects which really have 
‘existence, and to which existence is secoudly meant to 
be ascribed, are spoken of; but without any woch danger 
as that of producing any such persuasion as that of their 
‘possessing, each for itself, any separate, or strictly Rpeake- 
ing, any teal existence. 
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‘Take, for instances, the words mation, ration, facnity, 
power, and the Ske. 

"Real entities being the objects or the designation of 
which, im the Bist place, at the eaztca stage of human 
otercouree, and in virtse of the most urgent mocesity, 
‘words, in the character of names, were emploved—betwemn 
‘he Iden of a name aud that of the realty of the object to 
‘which it was applied, an aatciation being tuo formed, 
from a comexioa thos intimgte, sarang a very patural 
‘propensity, vin. that of attsbating realcy to every object 
ous desiguated ; in x word, of asaibing reality to the 
objects designated by words, which, upon die exami ion, 
‘would be found to be sothing but eo many eames of #0 
‘aay Setiions eat 

‘To distinguish ther from thote Sctitous entities, which, 
Sant spared flo maybe th neme cape for 

‘may bo the mame 
tbe dean a the ter of re ente” 

Of sethion esi, wnt: pada st 
consistently with strict trath, predicated (it then appears} 
Of coythig bt thir caper aes, 

Hut forasouch as by reason of in length and com 
poundedness, the we of the compound denomination, 
Kame of ficiows entity, would frequently be found 
attended with incoevenlente ; for the avoidance of this 
Incoarenience, instead of Gis long denoatination, the 
leas long, though, eahaprily, still oompound denomination, 
fetitows ent, wil commonly, after the above warning, 


ot tang that has pace, ass, noo min can 
vee give any accrimt, any othernne than by spealing of 
it as if it were a portion of space, with portions of matter, 
seme of them at reet, others moving in it. Of nothing, 
therefore, dhat has place, or passes in our mind, can ‘re 
speak, of 99 mach 25 think, otherwise than in the way of 
Fiction. To this word Fiction we mst not attach ether 
‘hone seatiments of pleasare, of those sentiments of dls 
letsore, which, with so mach propriety, attach them- 
> 
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Spe meas ok atu aoe pcs tees 
man and man. The Fictions of the poet, whether in his 
‘character of historic fabulist or dramatic fabalist, putting 
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ambition ; and too often both priest and lawyer have 
framed of made in part this inatriment, 


B. Ceassancanom oF Ficrmovs Ewrrmmst 
2, Nomss of Physical Fictions Entities 


To this elaaa belong al those santition which will be 
found included im Aristotle's list—iocluted im his Ton 


them, they stand as follows: 1. Substance. 2. Quantity, 
4. Quality. 4. Relation. 5. Places. 6. Time. 7. Stun. 
Yim. 8. Pouession. 9. Action. 10. Pasion or Sulfering® 
From this list of Aritotl's—the list of cames of 
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withoat the notion of some substance considered as 
‘Alacad, oF capable of existing, or, as we aay, being placed 
init 


‘Place mmay be considered as ebsointe or relative. Sup- 
posing but one substance in axistence, that substance 
‘wood be in some place ; that place would be absciute 
place ; relative place there could be none. Sappase two 
tubstauces—then, in addition to its own absolute place, 
tach sobstance would have a rulatise place, 0 place cou: 
‘ituted by the position occupied by it in relation to 


a being oocupled by it. 
ee eee 
substance ia different, sccarding to the purpose for which, 
tnd the occasion on’ which, the substance 1s taken into 


‘of the sotion of place, in their original, 
srnepel esc, sr fhe veal words 








'@ spmce of time” 
side a, mir, reece, met ihn 








‘volved ; and aguin, that of place—as being that ia which 
the ides of tins is, by the like necessity, involved. 
In motion a body cannot have been but it must have 





an tn all that space or length of time it has not changed 
its place with reference to any others. 

‘Taken in the aggregate, in 20 far us can be concluded, 
tither from observation or from analogy in the way of 
Inference, ne body whatsoever is, or ever bas been, oF 
‘vee will be, absolutely in a state of ret, ia. without being 
jn oiotion with refereace to aoeae other body or bodies. 
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‘The earth which we inbahit is not at rest. The mua 
Itself sboct which she moves is not at ret. The stare 
‘called fsad, being but wo many suns, are themselves no 
‘more at rest than is he. 

(Considered ax a whole the parts of oar earth are, as far 
appears, with reference to ome another, the greater part 
of them always ot rest: others, especially those near the 
surnce, many af them occasionally is motion > and so in 
regard to the several separain bodies, coaslating of such 
portions of the matter of which the earth is composed, as 
‘ete detached und separate from one another, cach of them 
‘having between itself and every otber—with the exorptian 
‘of the bass oa which it stands, and upoa which, by the 
‘inciple of attractloo mader the several forms under 
‘which it operates itis kept at that pldoe—certain portions 


ot space. 
(Of mach of them as are io a stats of solidity, rest, relative 
‘eat, rest with relation to exch other, in so far as they are 
fn that cate, is the naturally coustaat state, In motion 
they ate not fad bat by some supervening accident operat 
ng from OF such of them an are in. a state of 
fit, igity end quceity inca, mation ratirg 
ol in, in every instance, a natural state, exemplified 
to a gretter or lemer extent, depending party oo the 


Tn the case of action, and therenpoa ca the part of ooe 


‘2, Absobute Fickitions Enis ofthe First Order 
(Matter. Form. Quantity. Space) 

No substance can exist but It must be steelf matter; be 
of a certain determinate form; be or exist in a certain 
determinate quawily ; and, weze there but one subetance 
4a qistenc, all thee thes strates would bey tit 
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which, while the word mater may, the word subence 
cavch, with propristy be employed. 

‘tier iz wont to be employed in cootradistinction to 
form; ead that, ou occasions in which the word subdance 
‘cannat, with propcicty, be employed. “Thos in considering 
substance, any indivedcal substance, consideration may 
‘be had of ita matter, without any consideration had of its 
form’, wad s0 vice versa of its form without ita matter. 

‘Thus it is, thet, taken in that sxase which is peculisx to 
it, the idea sttached Co the word sistéor cannot, by ciston 
of that word, be brought to view without bringing to 
view it the idea of another exit called form ; 
‘and this is the reason why, along with fonm, it hax been 
‘omsidered a» composing « group of entities distinct from 
the sort of entity for the designation of which the word 
wabstance has boon employed. 

To word lane ite ame o a anf real tig 
ot ‘which bas init any corporeal entities. 

Tin weed mars bt te ma of oc of etious 
entities, springing out of the sort of real eatity distin- 
(gulabed by the word swdetance. 

‘And vo it ip im rogurd to the word form. 

‘Thadjes fapcivdy cadgnaied ty ten corpstiog 
‘words are fractional results, produced fram the decom 
‘position of the word swbsience. 

Every real physical entity, every corporeal substance, 
every soct of body bas its matter und form ; and this its 
mutter, and this ite form are entities totally didereat 
from each other, 

‘These names of extitien pose, both af them, the 
churactesistic properties of Sctitius entities It is by 
‘meane of propositions designative of place, and, by that 
aeana, of @fictitions material image, that their tmages are 
connected with the name of the rea! entity enbetazoe, 

‘Tw that substance exista rock and sach mattar ; behold 
the matter of that substance; behold ll this matter 
fsom that wabstance. Here substance is 1 receptacle; 
‘matter a fictitions entity, spoken of on one of those occa- 
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ons ax if it were 1 real entity contained within that 
receptacle: on the others.as oxe that bad proceeded froma it. 

Behold the form in which that substance presenta 
itoelf; bebold the form, the figure, the shape, the coo 
‘guration of that substance. 

Figur, configuration, shapo, ia these severe! words niay 
‘be seen to many synocymas, oF almost synouyion, to the 
‘word form. 

Quantity bas been distingaished into continwons end 

Discrete quantity (i¢ i¢ commonly exid) is mumber ; st 
@iould rather be said is compouad of sambers; viz. of 
‘umbera mare than one, of separate entities, 

Tt ls only by means of discrete quantity, 4, amber, 
that continuous quantity can be measured by the mind, 
that any precise idea of any particalar quantity can be 


To form an idea of any continuous quantity, i. of 
body ws existing in « certein quantity, one of two curves 
‘must be twken ot conceived to be taken ip relation to it 
1X mst be divided, or conceived to be divided, into parts, 
414, ino a determinate wumber of parts, or together with 
other similar bodies made up into a new, and artifical, 
‘0d compounded whole. 

Ta divide x body. or conceive a body to be divided 
into parts, it sffces wot to divide it, or conceive it 
Civided, into its coostituent bode, into any such smaller 
Dodien ax are contained in it. Either the entire body 
Itself, or its parts respectively, must, by the sind, be 
copoeived to be divided into its several dimensions. 

‘Be the body what it may, not being bonndies, it cannot 
‘but have some Sound or founds ; if one, it is a suriace ; 
hese bownds, if thare be more than ones are surfaces: 
‘these surfaces sgain, not being boundless, have their 
‘bounds ; these bounds are lines. 

‘Tao only bodies that have each of theca bat oxe uniform 
wurface ate spheres? 

2 Wes eri he MS. 3B, "ony to Sparen 
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Bodies aro real entities. Sariaces and lines are bat 
fictions entitea. A surface withont depeh, « line without 


‘alm. 
‘To space it is dificult cither to ascribe or to deny 
‘isimce, without « contradiction in terms; to cousldet 


u 
if 
i 
I 
bas & 


having these Limits, 





3. Absolute Fihibions Ewities ofthe Second Order 
(Quality. Mdifeation) 

Matter, Fors, Quantity—all these are susceptible of 
Quality. "Matter, every portion of it, is capable of having. 
‘ite qualities, independently of tbone of its form and those 
‘of its quantity. 

‘A body is tld to be of ruck  gualiy: sock or such 
1 quality is sail to be in it, revdent, baron to it. The 
‘matter, the form, the quantity of this body-—in any coe 
of these flcitions extities may this secondary Setitions 
entity be sald to be resident, to be isherent. 

Between quantity and quality, « sort of reciprocation, 
4 sort of reciprocal intercommunioa 7aay be observed ¢© 
‘hayes place. As we have the quality of « quantity—two 
‘qualitin, for intance, vastness, einuteneas, ec., 20 Bas & 
quulity ts quantities, 

‘The quantity of a gualdy in termed 2 agree, 

‘The farm modification is nearly syncuyrions to the terat 
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‘Of modification it seers scarecly proper to speak, a0 





.. Stape—viz. 
Cctensive than Gat in which it is, ws above, pynonymvus 
‘with Form. 
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4 Fiditions Evditise commectad with Relation, ensemerated 

No two entities of any kind can present themarives 
simultaneously to the mind--no, nor can so much as the 
sume object present itself at differest times—vwithout 
‘presenting the idea of Relation. For relation i a fictitious 
‘nllty, which is produced, aod has place, as often as the 
ind, ‘having perception of any ome object, obtains, at 
the same, ox at any immedietely succeeding instant, 
peroeption af any other object, or even of thet sume 
‘object, if the perception be accompanied with the percep 








Nest to that ir the onder of slnplcty comm the 
‘eciflcation of tims, with its submodificati¢ns. 
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stume of a real entity or as the mame of a fctitiors entity 
Teall boc quate of wens, burly wot expatce, 
‘and not at ll worth debate. 

Considered 23 0 modification of space, it would, tke 
‘that, stand upos the footing of the name of « rea) entity ; 
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But of every receptacle al the several parts are co- 
exeteut ; of aay parton of tins, no to pafts, how mall 
tocver, are couristent. Of any given portion af time, to 
two of the parte are coezistent; with relation to each, all 
sae soccessve, In the very iroport of the term cowviten, 
‘the iden of unity i implied in respect ef the portion af 
‘ime anpposed to be occupied ; in the import of the term 
‘ccession, that of diversity is of necemity implied. 

‘That the entity designated by the word 








‘Motion. 
‘notion a a fictitious entity seears at leaet equally beyond 
spate, 
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At which the motion commenced : in these tee repre 

statations, conjoined or seperate, may be sean all that 

'be done towards the representation of motion by axy 
imitative work, 

‘Bven on the tabie of the mind, in imagination, in (dea, 

‘a other way ex any motlon be represented, There 

‘being any zea! entity to represent, the entity cannot 
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in a body towards which the body in motion moves 


this body, whether permanently or momentarily, 


tity, 
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instance 
the 


Subjach. End in View) 
other body 
a the 
a vain 
ebjnc, 
body, 
ot 
object 
motion, 
‘word 


In the idea of an object, the idea of some action, or st any’ 
‘ate some motion, seem to be constantly and essential 
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(Objet. 
involved. Where the abject is © corporeal ent 
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cof which tha ward subject is employed, the word objec! 
‘ig at other times employed ; and 20 also in the designation 
cf the same entity in the designation of which the words 
ad i vine ace exaployed, the word objec is frequently 








‘In regard to the word subject (es well ax the word objet) 
00 convenience is that if may be used in the plural 
‘umber, This convenience belongs to them in com 
‘radistinetion to the woed felé. ‘For 6 group of numerous 
‘and comparatively small entities, the word fad will not, 
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i, beneath the imagined line of action, you have need, 
to Ixing to view not merely one extcmive Sctitions 


Tn the place of the word fold, ax wel a ia place of the 
‘word subject, the words subjec-matir may be employed : 
0 abo the plural, evbjec-mation, But it, in additiam t0 
‘tn extensive eurfoce, you bave to being to view a multitode 
of smaller bodies stationed on it: i, io that ease, instead 
of the word falé, you ecxploy the words ssbjec-matirs, 
you will ficd that you cannot commodiousy, after 
laying down your sabject matter, have subjects stationed 


‘the case where the action in question is « physical, 
4 corporeal ene, x qoestion might pecbaps arise whether 
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17. Concomitent Fisttioue Emttice reolting from the Prova 
of Logical Aggregation ond Division, and Subolirnation 
Te will be seem furtber om snore ai lenge bow itis that 
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An olligation—enderstand haere that sort of obilgation 
riick roogh the medium of the wi, operntes en the 

Active feeulty—tales its aature fro sore act 10 which 
1 applies iaait; ie is an obligation 10 perform or to 
sbetain from pecforming a certam act. 

‘A legal obligation to perform the act in question is mai6 
to attach upoa & aan, to be incumbent upon him, in 60 
far as in the event af his performing the uct (understand 
‘both et the time and place in quests) be will not euflcr 
‘ny pain, but in Uhe event of his not performing it be will 
snlfer a certaia pain, vis. the pain that corvespands tit, 
and by the virtue of which, applying itself eventually at 
‘above, the obtigntion is crested. 


1 Fitibions Entitia pertaining o Relation 6s 
‘Beton Conse end Efe 

‘In the Hea of causation —in the $4e of the relation us 

between cause and eCect—-in the Idea of the operation oF 

wine of afacy hy which Chat reaton ie rodeced, in 

‘which that relation taken its rise, the iden of motion is 

roy a, oo cane 





‘Bailes taotions are those which have place among the 
Sta totality) of which 


of ing oF terminative motions 
‘terminating oF nog 


F 
: 
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edge from analogy, all those which have place in any 
other of the celestial bodies. 


Dave place singly, the attraction thus exercaed might be 
considered as i i operated in the character of a caus ; 
‘at each body is attracted by every otber, and, were it t0 
Ihave place singly, the attraction thus suflered might be 


than aay other. that all these severnt bodies 
‘having been created out of nothing at one and the same 
instant, each with the same quantity of matter, und thence 
‘with the same attractive power that appears to belong to 
if at preseot, am impulse in a certain rectilinear direction 
‘were to be given to each of them at the same time. On 
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resulting from it, and produced by it, in the character of 
an eflect. 


Thelomatic and sthelemstic. To one or other of these 
denominations will all motions of the terminative clase be 
found referable. Thelematic, those in the production of 
‘which sabition, in the mind of a seutient and velf moving. 
‘being, Is seen to be conceroed. Athslametic, thoae in the 

‘of which volition is not seen to have place. 

Tn the case of & motion of the thelematic dum, you 

Ihave for the cause of the motion—meaing the prime cause 


Frultful or untraithl, or, say ergestic or wuzgestic, 
‘To ave ar other of these deoominations will ell the motions 





‘Between these two classes the tine of separation, it will 
ba saniit aomgh, coat, io hn nator of th cas, be 





‘ppellotion of es author oF the anther. 
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tions may also be sefeced every motion, or set of motions, 





Ths distinction is applicable to all the three plynical 
Kingdoms; bat, on the enention of it, the two living 
Kingdoms, the vegetable and the aninal, wil be woat 
‘pt to present themscives. 

Ta the use freqoeatly sade ofthe word caus, may be 
sen an ambiguity, which, i respect of is icompatiity 
‘with any correct and clear view of the relation between 
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Suencing clrcametances ; soune always, in diferent 


map, 
‘costeibating to the production of it, vix in the character 
‘of promoting ind co-operating otwace ; others frequently 
‘setebating to te now predaetin of, in the character 


GENERAL OUTLINE 4s 
Te relation to the reanlt in question, considered in the 


‘motion, the action, or the operation of it, :0 be the Prime 
oF princtpal cawee, 

im po instance can any euch camm be in operation, bat 
it will happen to it to be, om all sides, encompassed and 
surrounded by circumstences. 


contiguows end surrounding bodies, in respect of motion 
or reat, form, colour, quantity, and the Eke. 

‘Among these sonse will appear to be exercising on the 
result a material operative influence, others zot to be 


by 
‘which it can bappen to the principal agent or agents to 
‘be encompassed, be comprised. 

Prometioa o obstractios —ucder one ox other of these 


Purely natural, purely factitiom, and mxisod—to ont 
or other of these hieeds may every motion be referred, 
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Tn w far then as, by the tem cou, nothing more is 
meant to be designated than one alone of all thom sete 
‘ch co-oparcting crcummecances be the eict what i may, 
the eae om bever of tel be adage to the reduction 
of ity nor, betwen the quantum of the effect end the 
tee oe a ny era pop 


mondy Attacked to the word cause, much deSciency in 
reapoct of clearneas and correctnem ax well as completendos 
et hve pace; aad ht, i einen made 


‘sither the cause 
in deduced or sopposed to be deduced from the 
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fer 
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 oserectad, 

Thos iti, for in the cate of observations thet 

‘have fot their teeid the anatomy and physiology of plants 
‘ad axioms. : 


subject, and thst, a all times, mat anly to oor observations 
‘bat to our command. 
‘The canes is which oor inferences trom supposed cames 





Iended in thelr totality by Observation ; but, in respect 
of their quantity, Be in a great sueasure beyond even the 
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Tn oo far then as, by the term coves, nothlng more is 





import attributed to the word aauss, the whole assemblage 
of these infencing ciocumstances is taken into the account 
‘and comprise, it seems questiceable whether 90 ranch ms 
1 single example woald be to be found. 


complete ; nor is it always that, in such a callection, $0 
‘much xs’ the principally infoeocing circumstances are 
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the practical applications asade of the respective 
aoc ef Choniy od. Mocnaion the adtong 
ireumtanes beng foc the mott pat o een alge 
srubject, and that, at ali times, not anly to our observations, 
‘bat to oar command. 

‘Tho caucs in which our inferences from supposed causes 
‘to aupposod effects, and from supposed effects to suppomed 
‘avees, over. most precarious and exposed to enor, ate, 
(on the ane hand, cases belonging to the eld of medicine, 
fon the other hand, cases belonging to the fell of naval 
architecture. 

In ctaos belonglg to the fickd of madicins, thei 





cou is matter 


1 By 


‘body in question, considered in 30 Sar us it is regarded ax 
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of the moving body. 
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‘Down to the present time, whatsoever be this present 
time, whether the the of writing this or the time of any 
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one's reading it, whatsoever as existed has had existence, 
‘whatsoever ne not existed has not had existence; i 
{his Hime, whatsoever doot exist bes exisenos, whatsoever 
doce pot exist bas oot existence ; and so at any and 
every future poist of time, past, presect, and fnture pat 

‘where wil room be found for anything real 
{anrwes to any af thee des ? 





Of laprodabitty and Impocnbiity® 
Ieee wa impeiig au 
fa ama en fr forme oa oe Ss 


Impossibility and Inmpeobability are words that serve, 
to bring to view © pafticalar, though very extensive, 
modification of eizcumatantial evidence. 

“The ocasion on which they are employed—the occasion, 
at ent oo which, wart reat hes sl oie 
‘them a3 employed —ts this: ou one ade, « fact fs deposed 
to bya witnaas ; on the other sie, the trath oft ls denied 
denied, not on the ground of any specific couse of w- 
trestwortinem on the part ofthe wits, bot beamse 
‘the fact 15 ia its own natare impoustle: in 
(wat in pactcn come to Ue sate ting 20 npr ta 
to be 20 the stzength of soch teatimony at is 
‘dared ia proot of. 

‘What is the nature and peobative force of this modifica 
ton of circumstantial evidence ? Is there any, and what, 
cciterion, by which émponble facts, o facts which are 
‘o.such a degree improbable as to be for practical purposes 
Sauivalent to Seapine cate, may be dined frm 

If any sock criterion existed, its vee in jodioatnce 
onde grat inde By the hp fit Ut of etch 
impomible and quastimpossible facts might in that case 
bbe made out by the legialator, and put into the bands of 
the judge. ‘To know whether the probetive force of the 
testimony tn queation were or were mot destroyed by this 
modiication of ciscanstantial dlspeobative evidence, the 
fadge mould have aothing more to éo than to look into 
‘the Ht, nnd sec whether the epocies of fact in quettion 
‘were to be fooad in i. 


1 (Wane, Ve VTL pe 70) 
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7, there eclita no mach criterlon—n0 
(4 the word may bere be employed without 


¥ 


‘From « man who scts out with this observution, no 
och list, nor any attempt to form one, can of canst he 
expected. Yet, on the folowing questions, some light 

Tay be, and will bere be endeavoured to 





1X, What it i mon mean, wheu they speak of « fact 
aa being imponsible— intrinsically imponsible ? 
4. To what catses It i owing thet one man’s Hst of 
impoasible facts willbe 40 diffrent from another's? 
Ditlereat modifications of imposstbilty ; diferent 
ceo et ih man eGa—noned 
‘wen in general—may be expected to coocur in regarding 
sopebe 


4 Among facts likely to be, in general considered us 
impomible, what clases are of a nature to be adduced 
im evidence ? 

‘When, upou consideration gives to 4 euypored matter 
of fact, a man feeling in hinuelf persuasion of ite no- 
‘existence comes to give expression fo that persuasion, he 
‘Pronousces the matter of fact, according to the strength 
of such bis permuusion, either mare or lane improbable, of 


Sompessiba, 

In and by the form of words thna employed for giving 
capremion io that whichis in truth nothing more than 
(piyehological matter of fact, the scone of which lies in, 
‘aud is confined to, Ms own breast—e sort of quality is 
‘thus ascribed to the external phenomenon, or supposed 
phenomenoa ; vis. the matter of fact, or supposed matter 
‘of fact fall.” Upon examination, thin quality, it will be 
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seen, is puny a Sctitions one, 2 mere Sgment of the 
magiaatlon ; and nether improbabiity and impossibility 
‘9a the one hand, nor their opposites, probability and cer 
tainty, om the otber, bave any rel pce in the mature of 


‘So far as concems probability and insprobability, the 
ctivionsneas of this group of qualities will scarcely, when, 
‘qoe suggested, appear exposed to doabt. 

‘Take any supposed past matter of fact whatever, giving 
to it ite situation (a respect of phos and time. "At the 
time to quention, ia the place in quastion, either it bad 
existence, or it had not: there is no medium, Between 
‘existence and non-existence, there is 90 medium, 00 
‘other alternative. By probabilty—by improbability— 
‘by each of these « medium i supposed ; an indefinite 
number of alternatives is supposed. 

‘At the same time the same matter of fact which to one 
man is probable, or {if such be his confidence) certs, is 
‘to another man improbable, or (i such be his confidence) 


Anpoole. 

‘and often, even to ove and the same man at 
Afferent tives, all this group of fictitious and mutually 
‘noompatible qualities have manifested theraselves, 

IC his perssasion be felt to be of ench a strength that 
bo circumatance capable of being added to the suppoood 
tater of fact could, in his view of the catter, make any 
adiition to that strength; or if, oo looking round for 
other couteivable mattars of fact, he fala of finding aay 
‘ne ia relation to which bla persuasion of its non-existence 
‘onl be more intenso—inspousibis isthe epithet be attaches 
‘othe supposed matter of fact ; impossibility is the quality 
‘Which he ascribes to it. 

T, on the other band, a circumstance presents itself by 
which in his view of the matter om ight be 
‘Eade to the intensity of rch defirmative persue 
‘08 {the supposed matter of fact prevents itself es one 
‘elation to. which is pervuasion of its oooexietence 
aight be more intense ; im sech case, aot Hmpecsibi, bat 
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improbalis, is the epithet—not iempouniility, bot foxpro 
abaiby, to the quality axcrided. 

Caran, which is th opposite to imponilty, 
rather of which impossibility ia the opposite, is appliod 
‘to the persuasion, and from thence to the supposod matter 
of fact. Tt ie not, any more than impossibility, applied 
‘or applicable to testimeny. 

‘As certainty, 0 uncertainty, epplee itself tothe perma 
aloe and the fact, aod not to the testimony. In the scale 
cof persuasion, it embraces all degrees except the two ex- 
‘tremes. Theexistence of s fact is pot matter of uncertainty 
‘to me, ifthe fact be regardéd by me as imposible, 





Mts contrary oppenite. 
Pie actin ty ich fi trig te gh 4 


im relation to ehis or that fact, and the 
Fete lor lay ter mate oft wit ed 

the character of an evidentiary fact in ration to it} 
occasion is taken to ascribe © correspondent quality, 
‘tndoated by some sock words a9 coriainly and probability, 
to the priucipal fact itself, appears to be, like #0 many 
other fgments, among the offspring of the affections und 
Passions locidect to human nator, It is among the 
contrivances « man employs to force other men to enter- 
‘ip, ot appear to entertain, a persuasion which be himself 
‘entertains or appears to entertain, and to make a preteoce 
‘or apparent justification for the pain which be would 
fod pleasure in inicting on those whom a force $0 
‘applied should have failed to be productive of wach Sta 
sntended eect. 
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soy Rinr tei eb no inthe power of ay eeteoes 
to give cither certainty or probability to any matter of 
fact {the matter of fact being, at the time in qumtion, 
efther in existence or not fu existence, acd nelthar the 





pestect and i 
Conceived that he fails of regarding, of ot repewtenting 
Iimsef ws regarding, that sume fact ta mach its tre Hist, 
fs on up better foumdetion considered and treated as 


boing elther mendaclous or nd obstinate: per- 
‘verso and obstinate, if he fails of regarding it in that 
Tight ; mendacions, #, it bes +0 hiss fo fall 
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‘When a man is himself permuded—or though be does 
It, ender the isapase of some tuterest by whlch be is 
‘sctoated, appear to be, or profemt to be, persuaded —of 
the existence of a fact, tis matter of pain sad veration 





IL—FICTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY* 


Neco Nemes of Melia! Obec fe Daigation 
‘of Pnowmatic or Immaterial Objects 


them, an account that agress not with their mature ; it is 
‘to misrepresent them. Bat very different from what it is 
in covet other cases, in this case mimepresentation is not 


matter of blame. By it no is inteoded ; if, 10 
4 certain degree, for want of expluostion, mis- 
‘conception be the result of it, unlem by aocident, it io not 


| 
! 
| 
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‘Every noun-substantive is a name, a nume either of an 
Individual object, or of x soct or aggregate of object. 
‘The name of an individual haa, by 2 grammarias, boon 
termed a proper name, the name of a set or wgernegnte of 
objects, x common narue; it being applied te common to 
cach ove of the individual objects whsch are regarded us 
‘bdanging to that sort—as posseing osrtain properties 
"3 fn cocumen to them all 

a ae or 
object, or sort of object, of which it 4s the apse. In the 
taue where to the object thus epoken of existence fs 
factually an object of ous of the Se senses, and in par 
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‘been given ; asmertion has been taken for proof, and the 
stronger and more mimerous the set of words cxxplojed. 
‘he ore complete and conclusive has that proct bean 


‘To such of the sources of perception an are of « material 
or corporeal nature, whether audible or visible, names are 
‘early attached ; by the presence of the object ta both 
Partics at once, by the addrewser and the addresee— 
‘4 arty addraed_at the tie tat by the aden, 

is presented to the sense of the addressee, the 


| 


sth orton of mae tw drowning ct hn 


‘mind 
sowver of an object of this clas, x man bas abeclutely 
‘but one means, and that is to speak of it ae if it belonged 
to the other lase—to speak of i ag I it ware a suateral 
object : to present to the party addressed some slgn ot 
‘other with the sigaieation of whic he is acquaisted, 
‘the character of a sign of some material bjoct—and 
‘upon the risemblance, ot rather analogy, sock as it is, 
‘which has place between the material object of which it 
‘was ocginally the sign and the immaterial object of which 
ie now ecplayed aa a ego, to dapand for the chance of 
the sign’s exciting in bio mind the idea which, oo the 
ovoasion, tis eodeavoured to excite, vis the Idee. of the 
material object. 

To saying, ” Bring oo that lon, it les in that pen”, 
if a pam with «loaf fa it were accordingly existing in he 
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(presence of us both, I sboald raise up fw your mind two 
i ‘& pea acd that of « lout. Correspondent. 
of digconrse having matter far ita subject, 
‘then ia'a portion of discourse Baving mind for its 
ject. By what means, then, i it that by words em- 
‘ployed ior that porpose T have atccendad in my endeavour 
fp present to your own mind the general, in coofunction. 

the perticulzr, idea of something which I have 
to. 


re 
erie 





have place im it? 





fictitious entity, end yous tain itll « Sctitions entity, 
[fin the instance of yout mind it bein any way diopleasing 
to you to make this sckuowiedgemeat, take dor the 
‘citi entity the idee spoken af a6 belng lodged in ft; 
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or if that be not agreeable, let it be your understonding, 





immaterial one; ‘but that to every word that bas an 
‘immatecial impart there belongs, or at letst did belong, 
x material one. 5 

In.a word, our ideas coming, all of them, from our 
‘senses, from what other source can the signs of them-— 
from what other source can onr language—come ? 
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‘Cakes be Ss cat capoes by he prepodn , 
taken as the wigs of the Domeesive case, the material 


a 
cy 


expremed, 


in 


aay 


GENERAL OUTLINE 6 
the mame of the material image, bsing once explained to 
anyooe to thom the explanation thus given ia clear and 
smtatactory : of the two aases thas obtained by ax many 
‘a the particlar language, whatsocver it be, 
Eaypens to fara, the explanation many henoeforward be 
‘enpatchad in a short farmulary, and at the expeme of & 
comparatively small number of words, 





tially tsuded apt fo econo 
tiea of perception alooe, or sensation aloe, Sach ls tbe 
ease with all instances of the exercise of tbe organs of 
tight and hearing. I ee a hi, 2. what appears to ma a 
Dull; but oftentimes when what a man sees Ia bebeved 
‘by him t0 be a bil, it 3 do 

rain; but ofteatioss whes a man thiniy be bears 








bows tak forthe object. But thet ich expesdon 

45 given, that of which ctmmonication is made, a always 

‘he man's opinion ; és. that witch, in o far an the ex- 

premion answers its inteaded purpose, tant which be 
* in, Yo VL Pp 0-3] 





ywence Is, that in saying, “ He is there’, the 
‘sit in in appearance, isin its i 

if it be considered as designating, 

. the whole of the object of 

the sign (vis. the mode of Being of iy 


i 

zs 

i 
i 
iat 


of 
in strictly and immediately the emertion is Ieft to be 
inferred from the context, from soch words ax are actually 
uttered... . 

‘OF the above observations another logical consequence 
in thin, vis. that for the giving expression and conveyance 
to any thonght that ever was entertained, 30 for uf 
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IV—FICTION AND METAPHOR? 
the sign of other things and other objects 
iaty. Dot af this object it i always a aga, 

ly through this that it Decorate the sign of any 


‘Sbjct of Discours, immediate en wierior 
“Language isthe sign of thought, an instrument foc the 








Buena 


a 


% HH? 
Hie 
ie aul 


wit say 


r intent 
‘being, exercined 
tf the intervention of the wil tbe 8c8¥e 


the seat of desire, and thence of vidtition, and thence of 


external action. 


Joe thls 

be considered as 
passive and 

te intelectual; 


eae, ent 
town Tay 
the 
incloded 
the 
memory, 
sasing) 


a 


‘The object for the designation of which » clas of 
words, termed by gragumatiacs a verb in the imperntive 


: He 


‘mood, is eamployed, ta aoe exazuple gut of several codi- 
ations, of the state of which the caneapiable part 


‘the mind ia msceptible. . . 
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‘Now then, in the case where it is the state af 
receptive put, what & or may be, Ue allover eubject of 
‘he cousaunicatfon thes made ? 

‘Ancoer. It wil be, lo some respect or other, the state 


«Of the corporeal part ofthe speaker's frame. Example : 
a weary, Fam hemary. J 98 Ary. 

‘Of the etate of some object other than and exterior to 
‘the speaker. Examples >—Thal opie is fe, Apples are 
nace, Apples are good. 

Tn both thege eases, am object other than the state of 
amy own mind is the subject of the discourse held by me, 
‘but in neither of them is it the immediate mbject. 

the immediate subject is no otber than 

the state af cay own mind—ae opinion entertained by te 
in relation to the ulterior object or subject. 
fo the owe case it is an opinion of which the subject 

stat 


Ja the state of cy own boty. 
i is an opinion conceming the state of a 
1o my own boy. 
case, 


Tn the other i 
body exterior t 

To the Grat cue, the opinion, though it be but an 
opinion, is not, as the case is here put, mch in danger of 
‘being erronents. In respect of the actual state of my 
vensttions, meaning the sensttious themselves, I am. 
scarcely lable to be ia an erroc. ‘ut beyond that point 
tno sooger do T advenca but a zingle step, if T undertake 
to pronounce an opinion relative to the canse of any af 
‘those senantions, from that moztent I eum liable to fall 
There launch into the come of art and science, 1 here 
commence physician ; und, im the Sed of the physician 
ha dominion of error is bt too severely felt. 

‘Speaking of the state of coy own body, am I thos 
‘exposed to ecroc ?—Much more so am I in speaking of the. 
state of any other? 7 
1 From em spectry grt patil toms 30 
"(pA dogaadieeens 9) Sui mon avid ics, 10 both 
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GENERAL OUTLINE a 
what is the image that I being to view? It is that the 


Coeval with the very fret steps that can be taken in 
‘the endeavour to give « clear: ‘of the nature of 


ee distinguishable 
stances in the character of vo many specie ames, may 
‘ow be made, tt fellows not that words ofthis description 
‘were in use belore the verb—-before that camplex opeciss 
of verb, in avery individual af wich the import of some 
species may be found contained. Ou the contrary, the 
contrary course seams even by iach the most natural 
sand probable to have taken place. 

Tin tht eaten stages of sist, all conceptions, and, 
consequently, oll expressions, were generally indistinct; 
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Te seems probable that it was in the shape of entire 

ropeation that the coud of whch sedi language 

‘at prapented themselves ; witness those 

Ss wtieh, cadet the name of icyecions, are Dy 

‘Gramesinns warabered among the parts of speach, and 

‘which may be considered es so many fragments of language 
‘sit chowod itself ia tts easiest state 

‘As it was with the audibic, soit appears to have been 
‘with the visible signs of language: and as words were 
formed by the decomposition of propositions, 50 were 
letters by the decomposition of words. 

Uf all language be thus figurative, how thea (it tay be 
paint er con is that she hart, tad, in 
important a instances the reproach, 

‘Rte a op tn ot de jae 


To this it may be answered: The discourse thet, in 
ti pte a, Egat at a 
which, for the coaveyance of the izamaterial part af thi 
fanaa wpoyed aw oy = 

are absclotely necansar, 
to, an rich, congue ar mivereiyetloyed te 
So ceepes delays! cheats oer, 
‘When a discourse is figurative, in lien of those, o€ i 
addition to those, other images’ not necessary 10, #0 
thence not universally employed in, the conveyance + 
‘the icaport in question, are employed. 


‘V.—EXPOSITION? 


Coranwass im Discouase, mow vo Provoce 1 
‘AND wexce oF Exrosiniox 


1. Seats of Unclasmats. The Words or their Conmesion, 
Exponition what ? 
A sentence, in the grammatical seme of tha word 


‘och propositions ; if of aoe only, it may be termed a 
‘simple seatence—if of more than one, compound sentence. 


baci. 
‘Geamess is, on every occasion, relative ; relation being 
Ihad to the persan cocsidered in the character of hearet 


‘Thece exists not, nor ever will exist, any proposition 
that in perfectly cler to every hearer and reader. There 
cexint but too macy that either will be, nor ever have 
‘been to any one; not so much as to those by whoo they 





"8 eda, VoL HTL, pe see asd 
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expertion| 


% uame which may, with propriety, ‘be 
ey operation which has 


orth 


HUSH 2 =H 


take gy, ern haa forts ioarent 





2, Subjects to which Exporition is applicable 
‘Be the exposition iteelf what it may, 0 subject it cannot 
‘but havo—a subject to which it is applicable, 


the firt place an answer most be provided. Why? 


‘This subject, what may it be? What are the divers. 
cations of which it ia susteptible ? Questions to which, in 


decanse, on the anturs of the subject will depend the 
‘ature of the saode of exposition of which it fe susceptible, 
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{in eation tothe subject of tia natrament of learucn, 
two cbeervations rogers to be bronght 0 view in te 
St sane me 
(a) The subject of exponition, vie, the immediate snd 
only immediate abject ain every cise a mond. 
(@) That word lin every oe uname’ ie. 4 word 
tha charactor ot tna. 





‘3. Moke of Exposition where the Thing wich isthe S 


ject 
Stan Individual. Indeviduation. Indioiduel end Generic. 
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being 
«distinguished Dy « genetic came, instructions are gives, 
‘having for their object the causing men to be agreed ist 
determining within what Hmits or bounds an individual, 
when designated by 


i 
te 
g 
I 
nie 
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‘objects which are regarded as liable to be coniounded 
‘witht; or, in relation to any individual aggrogate Hkely 
to be considered as designated by that name, of what 
clements that aggregate shall be considered as composed, 
‘The field of law is the field in which the demand for 
this mode of individuation, for this mode of 

is most copious and most ungent, and the use of it most 

‘and incontestable. 

In the individuation of moveable physical objects, the 
instruments are conjunct portions of time and space. 
‘Axiom:---No two portions of matter cam exist at the 
{same portion of ime in the same portion of space. 


4. Mode of Exporiion where the Teacher and Learner have 
0 Common Langwege 
1 Tt all words were significative of 
seul cthte, nod if hee ere al ebfoct wich might 
all times be brought within the reach of the peroeption 
both of the lantuer and the teacher, expesition would be 
saay and contin the pnting te te object gstin 
at the same time the word which it is 
wished to attach to it ax its mame, This is exposition by 
\igns, and ray be termed representation, Among pervons 
ro have wo coramon language by which they can com- 
amanioate their fleas this lo at frst the caly practicable 
method ; and we see it continually exemplified when « 
shild is taught to speak or « foreigner who understands 
‘0 words with which we are acgazinted, or who cannot 
cake use of dictionaries or any other written explanations 
{our words, is instructed in oar language. 
‘Next to these names of real entities, perceptible and 
resent, thooe which are the most readily expounded by 
‘presentation are cames of collective fictitious entities 
Wy representing succesively a number of objects oom- 
ebended in the collective Sctitious entities book, plant, 
“we may ously succeed in attaching to thote words 
+ the learner's mod « general idee of the sense we attach 
» them, and which, though st fot very vague and im- 


g 
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Perfect, wil at any rate serve as tha groundwork of the 
Alscourse by wich» dearer and more comect exposition 
‘nay sabeoquenty be girs. 

‘A wenmic idea once formed, the moaning of words 
Indicative of specie difterncen may be dadoced trom it 
Sei, by mere representation, not parbaps te sulsentoe 
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Deing i motion happen to be rad, and al these which sre 
spoken of as being af sect are while, be may just as well 
Attach to the words J meee the meaning sad, and to these 
at rect the meaning while, us the signification intended to 
be conveyed. 

‘The exposition by representation of the substantive 


‘misconception. As sccm, bowever, as any tolerable 
degree of eartainty is obtained of the Baving camveyed & 
ulBciently adequate idea of the signification of Uhete 
several classes of words, extensive enoag’ to form w 
connected disconrse, a store exact exposition taay then 
‘be undertaken in that one of the other modes which may 
‘be found most suited to the object in question. 


5 Modes of Exposition, by Comparison with Words, in- 
‘eligible to both Teacher and Learner 


‘The two modes comprehended under this head ore 
‘Yransation and Exymelogiation. 

1. Tranelation. “Expostion by transition is peformed 
by mentioning a word already known to und understood 
bby the leamer, and by giving it xa expreaive of the sae 
‘oto mags athe one spree by the werd tobe 
ezpoméad.. The yropastien, "= Man i. what 703, 
Speniard, call Ava: Onis of degen is wat Jr, $0 
ctdinary coureration, call wal” ase. expositions by 
anaes oe words men tnd oie of ore 

"This operation supposes repre 
word in question to. be equally well known to both 
Jeernet and teacber ; and in that case only will this mode 
tefice. 11 the a entertiand by the erate with release 
{the words hombre of water be not exactly the eanse a5 
‘dat of the Teocher fas Wil requeatiy be the cas), 
farther exposition is Deorary by some other de. 
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‘From the two exazaples gives above, t may be infeered 
that expontion by trantlaSon may be csefully employed 
for two distinct purposes: (1) for teaching wards in the 
samme language tore convenient for particular purposes, 
decease they ate those made wie of by this anther, of 
that practitioner, with whom it is the leamer’s interest 
‘0 become convermant : of (2) becanse the word is more 
Gouvenicat for ust than the ous the learmer is alrvady 
sequainted with, 

‘Seta of words thns trancated for the use of particular 
‘lanes of learners, and arranged in an order convenient 
for reference, are compiled ner the name of Diciionarics 
A a ae ne eet eee 
‘Sysouyms ; and may fumish examples of the very 
extensive use of the mode of exposition. Io the case of 
the two latter dictionaries, however, very few expoaitions 
awe by mere exphoation, particaluly in the owe of 
synonyus—this uame having been unfortunately giveo 
sometimes to words which bave exact the sume meaning, 
socnetimnes to those which have nesriy the sure meaning, 


ae 
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‘various changes and transformations of sense and sound 
‘which a word has undergone in the couse of time—that 
search after etymology which ieads into 90 many blunders, 
and which, thongh sometimes productive of a certain 
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cccars, it is almost always more sdvuntageoss to reduce 
it to its root, to expound that svot, and to explain the 
class to which the inflection belongs. A a general ule, 
‘we may my that exposition by etymologitation, 23 well 
as by translation, sboold be given whenever the case 





6, Modes of Esporiion where th rabje is Class 
1. Definition; meaning the sort of operation and 
correspondent work ordcarly waderstood by that name. 
2 Operations aad works incidentally eoployed ux pre- 
aelryoperecaa g Operas lndntaly engi 
story operations. 3. em; 
catia end sUpploentary to that of dation; 
corain ia which the c Te ecu 
‘cases | ‘parpote cannot 
Perera 
to it; any suc 
cwlapras opus, By ovo teeth borne 
appeliations may the operation of exposition, in 
Bepeot ohichit a rascoPabia tebe be 
‘To defae a word ia to give indication of some aggregate 
‘in which the object of which it ia the sin is comprehended, 
with am indication of some quality or property 
vlc s pomessed by that care cect, but fs ot posed 
by any other object inctoded in Ut samba aggregate 
ilipelcally bot mace familiarly, to defies n word i to 
xpound it by ‘indication of the pense and the differeace 
Spe tna bitin, ay te een 
Ta the sccount of the cater, two thisg, it may be 
observed, ane, howsoever inexplicitly, assumed; vir. (1) 
‘That the ject in question belongs to acme nett of 
aggregates, tp that Hi cot ‘oot itself the highest, the most 
‘Apectons the al-comprehending aggregate ofthe nett iD 
other tec, thatthe word isnot ofthe tuber of howe the 
‘maport of which is not incinded in the impoxt of any other 
of the words employed in giving mares to eggrepntes — 
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‘that it belongs to some nest of aggregates, and that it 
uot itself fhe most comprehensive and all-comprebensive 
aggregate of the nest. 

“The geaus represented by a word which is the name af 
that aggregate, in which all the other aggregates of the 
teat to which it belongs are contained and inctuded, bas 
‘no geans which is superior to it: it is, therefore, ia it 
‘nature incapable of receiving a definition ; monaring alwaya 
that mode of exposition which, in moder practice, seems 
to be universally understood by thet mame? 








‘exposition is the mast imperious. For these then that 


‘which the operation is attended when the wubject upon 
which It is performed is with the strictest propriety 
‘susceptible of operation in that mode. 


i 
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1 OF Rape iy Parsi wi it Saas Ober 
ont, iz. Phresoplrcis ond 


1, BXFLANATION OF THESE MODES OF EXTOSITION, AND 
(O8 THE CASE £9 WHICH THY ARE XECEEEARY 


Paraphrasis is that mode of exposition which is the 
‘nly instructive mode where the thing expremed, belng 
‘the name of « fictitious entity, bas not any superior in the 
wea of logical subaltermation. 

‘Conmected, and that eoreerly, with parapbnsis, is 
an operation for the designation of which the word 
Pheamopleross (Za. the (ing up of the phrase) may be 


1 proposition, having for its subject some real entity, & 
‘Propenition which has not for its subject any otber thea, 
*osiog tas fictitious being, 
1o properties. A entity, 

1s this ts name imports—being, by the very soppoiton 
=A tere nothing, canzot of itsel{ bave any 

‘0 proposition by which axy property is ascribed to it 
eau, therefore, be, i tteeld and of itvelt,n true one ; not, 


GENERAL OUTLINE & 


‘expreely or virtoallyinchoded, viz (1) A subject, being 
the uasio of the real or fictitious entity im question | 





Boy cepetiag tr Rota peopsten ee 
qtatPal the arc cia ly coals 


«put, 
Tn 90 far'as of this erobleemtic image indication is 
Geog te oot cx operation by SbiA sock imental 
{Gin may be tmaad Archdypation 

To a considerable extent Archetypation—<. the origin 
‘of the psychological in some physical idea~in often, in. 
44 manper, lot; ita physical marks being more or ies 
obliterated by the frequeucy of its wee ou psychological 
ground, while it is little, if ut all, im we on the ociginal 


Baye ground 

Suck prychologio expressions of which, as above, the 
physical origin i lost, are the most commodions for 
‘poychological use. Why ?—Because ia proportion as it 
Is put ont of sight, two paychologicel expressions, derived 
from two disparate and incongraons physica sour, are 
spatial ng canjoad witout agg theicagraty 


°° Ws te expranioa apple to a peyholog farpoee 
{a one of which the physical origin remain still prominent 
‘and conspicuous, it presents itsel to view ia the character 
‘of a figurative exprestion ; for instance, a malaphor. 
(Carried for any considerable length through its connezions 
sand depeodenties, the metaphor becames an allegoey— 
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1 figure of speech, the ensaitableness of which, to seriomi 
‘and instructive discomme, ia generally recognized. But 
‘the great inconvenience i thet it is sckiom that for 
any considerable length of time, {€ any, the physical 
‘den can be moulded and adapted to the psychological 





‘which i afforded by the group of ethical fictitious entities, 
Tit. OBfgetions, rights, and the other advantages depen’ 
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& 
‘The fictitious entities which compose thia group bave 
fall of them, for their real sowres, one and the samme sort 


‘Pain alone, of pleasure alone, or of both. 
‘Pain (it is here to be observed) may kxve for its equiva- 
nto of pens owen eg ay tame fo In 
‘equivalent, exemption from 

Wan ablation (vx, the obigrtion of condacting ime 
‘n a certain manner) is incumbent oa a man (és. is spoken 
of a3 inevmbent ou & maz) in 90 fer 25, in the event of 
his failing to coudvct himself io that manner, pala, or 


eof pre, scene abot ob erpeteced 


Oe ls exyople— 
1%, me gxpoend, or ony the word to be expounded, 

an 

2 It being the name not of areal, but only of tition 
entity, nod that Gctitiona entity not baving any superior 
sense, it is considered as not susceptible of » definition 
{in the ordloary shape, fur genus  iflrentian, but only 
of an exposition in the way of paraphrasia. 

4. To ft it for recelving exposition in this shape, it is 
fn the character of the subject of a proprition, by the 





dicate, cone aca {2} the copain and of 





‘than the direction or manner in question—the direction 
(or manner requisite. 


‘only true and inteigibve explanation of ite mature, as 
‘hus indicated. 

‘On the expouition thea given of the term obligation 
amay be built those other expositions of which it will form 
the basix vik of rights quashrights of edventagee 

* fn Pipe of ral and Lagan, Capt 
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analogovs to rights, and their respective modifications, 
‘as well aa of the several modifications of which the fist 
tious entity, obligation, is tell susceptible. 


& Of Modes of Exposition subsidiary to Defwition ond 
‘Parophresis, 


. Syromymation, Indication of some other word or 
‘words, the import of which coincides or agrees with the 
term to be expounded, more or Jess correctly. 

"The wae to be derived from the employment of synony- 
mation consists in maximizing the number of the perons 
bby whom conception, clear of obscunty and ambiguity 
and incorrectness, may on each occasion be collected 
from the veveral expressions. 

Tt is not, however, without great danger of error that 
any two words can be stated as eyceymons, 

2, Antihane. Todication of sorse other word, or words, 
‘the import of which is opposite to that of the word ia 


tnuely clear a5 well of obscurity as of ambiguity. 

4, Bxemplifcation. Indication of some individual, or 
cof some lessar aggregate, on being incladed in the name of 
the aggregate in question. 

‘Without any difference, or at any rate without any 
Alffecence worth remarking, all there sobsidiary swodes of 
‘expoaltion seem capable of being applied with equal 
propriety and utility, whether the main mode of expoti- 
toa be in the form of a defiition or in the form of 
beg 

‘5. Description aa detailed exposition of those prapertice 
the exhibition of which is mot necessary in order to 
distingaish the object ic question from all soch which 
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‘expounded. 
Comparison is an act by which Distinction and Persiial- 
ison may be indifferently carried on. 
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17, Envmeration ia the exhibiting the nature of the lass 
of things characterized by any name, by bringing to view 
‘the names of oartain suboedinate sorta of things of even 
certain individual things which it is meant to aignty. It 
‘may be conmpiete or incomplete. 

‘Enumeration is arithmetical or nysteuatical, Syotem- 
atical enumeration is by divisin, of rather ia accompanied 
‘with, and performed by division. It ix the gathering up 
‘and taming of the parts which result from the division of 
the whole. 

‘8, Ameplition in the Geclaring conoeralng any word that 
it Is been, of that it in intended that it shook! be, 
seo to have & eects meng es, 
‘on certain oocasions, people, it 
ily to atnbate to ty that is, to 
and such objects over aod above thoat ol ened 
they, Se 4s supposed, would be apt to understand it to 


). Rasiriction is the declaring concerning any word that 
‘been, or that i iy intended it shoul be, understood 
opr append might be sly tates tet 
te , iy to attribute to it; 
‘that 18, not to comprehend such and guch objects of the 
‘number of thase which they {it is supposed) woald be apt 
to understand it to comprehend. 


9 Diinctn ent Dison whe in what 








Didcion, o eal Ansa the plating out ot 
certain particular properties of a thing, with the view 
of showing its dissimilarity to some other particular thing 
‘with which it is appreheoded it may be confounded in 
such manner as to be deemed either the same with it, or 
‘more slslar to it than it is in reality. 

‘Distinction precedes division in the scale; distinction 
exhibits the relation of the object to the equally ample 
objects, its congeners —division hneaka it down into Its 
‘component species ; distinction & a fragment of a eup- 
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Posed precaing division of an ampler term, bearing tha 
‘to ofa genus to thet in question. 
‘Disambiguation ls distinction applied to wards. 
Sack is the imperiection of language : instances are 
‘numerous in which the same words have the same audible 
with thelr atteodent vible signs: and, in the came 


‘Be the word what it may, if so it be that it is wont 
to be exployed in more semses than one, between or 
‘ammg which 00 coincidence either total or partial i 
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Ecclesia was employed to signify an amembly of any 
ind; it was manifestly from the union of two words 
‘which signifed to call out, viz. for the potpose of a 
joint meeting, and mote particalariy of a joint meeting 
for a public, foe 2 politieat parpose. 

‘2. Thenee, among such of the fet Christians whooe 
Janguage was Greek, it came to signify, in perticalar, 
‘uch sasemblies as were held by these Teligonisis, as 
such, whether for the purpose of devotion or comjunct 
economical managemeut 

‘3. Iman aosociation of this kind there was commonly, 
t least, one member whose occupation consisted ia 
taking the lead in their common exercises of divine 
‘worship, and by the exposition of that book, or coec- 
tion of books, which, by all of them, was recognized ax 
constituting the standard of their faith and actien, to 
administer iastroction to the tet. The operations thas 
ppectornved being considered as seraiconte, with raference 
‘to the persoas ut whose desire they were performed, the 
‘persons by wham they were performed were, coording’y, 
sometimes designated, in coesideration af soch thelr 
‘services, miles, the Latin. word for servants ; some- 
times, in cmederation ft age, Presses frm fhe 
Greek word for Eller, és. for men of any description 
‘rien sdvenced in og (eee tba wet re 
French wocdPratwe and the English ood Pratl + 
‘sometimes in consideration of theit acting as overveers 
or ovroaken—overooing and creasing. in elation 
to deportment, the bebaviour of their disciples, the 
members of the tssociation at large, Episoops, whence 
the English word Bishop. 
in procem of time, those members of the sipociation 

whose occupation, originally with or without pay, con- 

sisted, on the occasion iu question, is acting as the 
serrants of all came to act aa rulers over the members at 
lane, at fist on this or that particalar occasion, at mgt 

‘upon all occasions. 

‘At this time, bevides the otber anaes of which mention 








‘the word Church was meant to be desgaat %,¢h.tial is 
trdiante aubjectmembers of the amocation os Pon 
the subject many. When the perso in queslgg, ved 
ken of in the character of persont to 
‘were bouad to pay obedience, thea bot 
were desigosted the ruling few. 

of wecring in favour ofboth pais, ofa Hecially 
te ections opt a te, ten 


ity 
i 


Being us abe wey dae dreingerace of God, thse 

| Nay Seely top ee Sayre tpmcatny est 

ef particalar awe and reverence, of 2 mixture of respect 
became, 


‘whereuxpem 
mixture of 
respect and terror came to extend itself to, ppon, and to 
the benefit of, the class of persons in whose hands was 
reposed the management of whatsoever was done in these 
holy places: holy functions made holy places, boty places 
‘apd fanctions made hely persons, 

‘On the score of beauty, admiration ; on the score of 
‘kindness and tenderness, lave ; 0 the score of fitness for 





their capacity, and securing to themscives the faculty of 
continuing +0 to do. Of thase assemblies, the membera 
‘were samme young, tome middloaged, sore elderly men. 
‘Upon contemplating themselves altogether in the mittor 
‘of rhetorle, Ht was found that of all these males pat 
together was composed one beautiful eae, the worthy 
‘object ofthe associated affections of admiration, ove, and 
respect—the Holy Mother Charch, 

‘Besides this, this holy female was teen to posses a stilt 
greater quantity of boliness than could have eatered into 
‘the composition of the aggregste mass of Boliness composed 
of the separate boliness ef the several haly males of which 
the waa composes, had they not in the above-mentioned 
Iuoly place been thus assembled and must together. By 
ordinances issued by this holy female, a greater and surer 
measure of admiration, respect, and consequent obedience, 
‘was obtained than would bave been obtained by the 

° 
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jm which such ulterior exposition might stilt be 
requisite. 

“Beard. Do you mean the beard of a men? Beard! 
Do you mean the beard of a lant ?—for example, baiey 
or wheat. By these questions division in already made: 
ad then for the tstroction of any coe to whom (be 
Ieing sented with other sorte of wheat) it bad pot 
bappened to him to have heard of the sort called beendad 
whet, some sort. of an experi, in the slape of & 
defmition, might be necessary. 

‘In the above tastance the imports, bow widely and 
pmterially soever different, might, however, be seen to 


‘amociation. Bat the more important, eapectally in respect 
‘of practical purposes, the diderence is, ux alto, the more 
liable the severa) senses are to be tistaken for each 
‘other—and that which, in one sense, is not true, however 
in unother sense it may be true, to be understood in the 
‘eaten whieh not cue—the rors materia i hat 
tsoever distinction has place ‘brought to 
ight, und held up to view. 

In all matters relative 
cers the interests of the metibers of the 





cof which the letters of the alphabet are rusceptible being, 
how ample socrer, not altogether unlimited, instances 
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10, Modes of Esportion employed by the Avisiolaians 
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indicative of same property which is possessed by the 
object in question, and not pomessed by any other in- 
vidual or sub-class of objects included in that same class 
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it belong to and form a step in some arsignatia 
‘of aggregates, related to each other in the way of 
vubalterma 

“Ths word defixition has, in many cases, been vsed as 
the collective designation for all modes of exposition. 
Sanderson does net, however, appear to have fallen into, 
this error ; he always using dsfwitio alone as the mame of 
‘the genua ond defitio for. gemus of differntiom, aa the 
‘name of the particular species. In the foregoing chapter 


i 





t 


Ears f 
reeseebise 
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His first division of the subject nearty coincides wit 
ita division into the exposition of ponds alma, and of 
objects connected with words: but be falls iato an error 
bby giving to the resus of this division the designations, 
Of defi wominis and defo tel; every exposition 
‘being the exposition of a seme, the difference consieting 
4a this—that in one case wa conaider the nazoe alone, in 
‘the other, tho object im conjunction with that mame 


4 Book L Chap tre Dapaons (Saadernn saym, " Desits at 
‘pedaht a bo he rap eps 
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‘without which we cannot speak, nor pechaps think, of 
any fictitious entity, or of any real one, which is not 
pot tooe 

+ No tention is made of exposition by representation ~— 
‘the only mods thet can be employed where the parties 
Bgeatan ber on ng 

‘vec of ass cone Soa appear t oer 
promo! Ue me a bomiain tol ocigetog 
‘whilst definitio rei may bave deen intended to mark the 
Seton acdsee steed slay 
eo etatan by ue car och fone eo 
Sing cased ar Sey tr 0 pale, 
Oy Lett ites groper Pang penta to 
for the purpose of facilitating comprebeusian, Exposition 
Ieper be oes pests, en 
inet tics eps . 
ee Eton nin o wich at node pp, beng 

ofa ings a eager 

Gf ation ty esate ne sakee, bet in 
Lexponition af them by paraphrasis may be quiteas perfectly 


‘already appeared in az instance derived from thia chapter. 

‘The modus insesigands rerum defaitionss, detailed in 
‘the Gfth paragraph, are sources of classification and belong 
to thet bead. His division of Dgfwiio, ib. III. cap. 16, 
refers also to that rabject. 


‘VI—-LANGUAGE AS A SIGN-SYSTEM* 
Relation as bebooen Archetype and Type, with thir 
rexpactie Synonyms and Modification 
‘When say two prychiea! real entities, any two ideas— 
whether perceptions, remembracces, or factitious mental 


difference in point of fime can be found to have place : 
and even when 4 didecence of this sort might perhaps 
‘be observable, to auch a dagree is it fagitiva and question 


‘At the same time, so it in that, for the two ideas in a 
‘ 2 Dera, Vol VIR pe 98-01 
a 
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yok of St im eich co tient semen, ot 
‘employed throughout a large portion of the fcld of 

Sou tea eee 

ie the pomty of petting (0 say Hind of we tha 
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all its various formas, isthe most extensive exemuplifcation 
‘within the eid of its operstion, ahnost al other exem; 





cangttate, with reference to it, the aggrogete $3D0 
-kign ; this aggregate type or sign being considered as the 





‘to be applied to any part of the sume parpore, is on- 
‘dered in no otber Light than that of a subetitute to that 
srupremely saefal instrument. 


Part Ir 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


MOTION, REST, AND RELATIVITY! 
‘Axx bodies we are acquainted with, itis universally agreed, 
‘re compounds, as it were, of slid matter and empty 
space. All bodies, viz. the ultimate particles of solid 

ie hich ean nto hs somo, spent 


‘pinguity ? The necessary fiction above spoken of provider 
Aan answer and says: The ativaction of cobesion is the conse 
by the operatioa of which they are thas kept together. 
How bappena it that they ore as distant as they are? 


Tels to dbtingush i {som the atznctlen of nent, 
2» (ers Vol VI. 5p. tees8) 
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of which presently, thet the ettractioa, termed the 
attraction of cobesion, bas acquired thet mame, Of this 
species of attraction, repulsion, it hag been seen, ix the 
constant companion ard antagonist ; each af the opposite 
and matually balancing effects have equal seed of 
‘icttions came. Repulsion is the generic name applicable 
tp other cases. Airaction of cohesion is 4 specific One, 
‘To match with this its antaguniat, the particular species 
sf repulsion bere in queton requires is ape Dame 
Repulsion corresponding to the attraction of cobesion, 
Jet this be that specific name; or rether, an appellation 
thes multicudiaously warded being too cumbersome for 
‘we, say, the repulsion of cabeson = aad though taken by 
iteef, and without explanation, the appellative would, 
upon’ the face of it, be seif-contradictory, yet by thin 
tion, to which by its textare it would naturally 

tit may perbape be found aot altogether unit for 
‘we, "Instead of this appellation, or for variety akong 
with it, if for attraction of cobesion the appellation 
indernal attraction, 0 intestine eliraciion, be employed ; 
for repulsion of cobesion, the term iniernal 1. 0 


Tn the Atirncion of Gramiy may be seen one of the 
{ictitioa entities tothe operation of which, inthe character 
of cacaes or sources, the birth of motion, however 
modified, may, as far as we are acqaainted with it, be 
referred.” To the repulsion of echesion, to this one simple 
‘au, wil itis bebeved, be found ceferable, with equal 
propriety, the death ofall these several sntions; which, 
Se the comclason of tha coufict tsainteined by the vatlous 
‘species of attraction, endowed with thei several unequal 
{agree of fee, cemains—conatatng the only force by 
‘which mutter i retained iz that state of composition 
hove mentioned, which sees essential to its existence; 
and by which the whole maltitade of ita particles art 
rom belug crowdad together into ene mass. 
"To account for the diference of bodies in point of 
distance, sort of nominal entity is feigned, to represent 
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‘the conse of it, end Motion is the name by which this 
irwaglaaty cause is designated. Motion is theveopon 
‘considared (for such are the akifts that myaage i reduced 
to} ux a sort of receptacle in which bodies are lodged ; 
‘they ure accordingly said to be éw motion, aa x man i 


sue ino which the body, the roiy and independontiy 
existing body, whatever it bo and how vast soover it be, 
4 capable of being put, and which is capable of being 
communicated to that body: and so in regard to bodies 
{m any number. 

‘A philosopher, says the old Greek story, denying the 
‘tistence of Motion, another, to refute bim, got up and 
‘walked. Good for a practical joke, not ao for « verivus 
refutation. Of the existence of the faculty of locomotion, 
the denier of the existence of motion was Dot les perfectly 
aware before the experiment than after it. What be 
denied wasnot the universally exemplified, und univer. 
sally known, und acknowledged matter of fect that the 
same body i at ane time in one plaoe, at another tine in 








imaginary receptacle. When, ahr observation taken of 
the two bodies im question, at two dilreat palats of 
‘time, mo such difference of distance is found, they are 
{8d to Bare Doan during thet length af time each af them 
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at rest. Rest is thas a sort of imaginary pillar—or anchor 
‘to which, inthe English language, they are considered, o1 
‘at least spoken of, as belng fastensd. 

‘Enclosed in that receptacle, or fastened to this pill 
or anchor—ooe or other i at every point of time the 
‘oudition of every object to which the name of Body hat 
‘been attached. 

‘The truth is that, absolutely and properly speaking, in 
«as far es observation and infercace bave extended, motion 
4 the state or emudition in which, at every 





considered, benceforward as often as reat is spoken of £& 
fwving place, relative rest, and that alone, will be 
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where; but, on the surface of our plant, exemplifeations 
‘of relative rest may be found everywhere, These things 
oosidered, henceforward as often an ret ix spoken of a3 
ving place, relative eet, and that loge, will be 
intended 





IL—SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE! 





5 (War, We. VOL pp. 5-6) 
va 


m5 


‘SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
“The stato of rest is the megution of the state of motion, 
With reference to the same object, no particle of matter 


‘can therefore be in motion and at toet at the same time. 
‘To say that It is or can be, would be 2 seli-cantradictory 


‘propouition, rasalvable into « pair of mutually contra- 
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‘theoos and thenefare of the objects of thought, in so far 
as they come within that sume denominatian, wz, portion: 
of matter. 

‘States of things, when et rest, are their positions with 
redernace to ane another tthe Geld of wpace. 

‘States of things, hen tn motion, ame motions, 





‘hence tales occasion to ascribe to it a quality, viz. mobility; 
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To substance we ascribe qualities ; to motion 
ascribe qualities. [t is by this circumstance 
‘motion the import is placed, as it were, mearer to 
‘substance than that of qualities. Substances bave 
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without special notice, a different sort of conjugate, the 





from hat wich be manos gully? Tain: when 
we of ss, there is largeness; we of the 
= svtstie fo denominated, iat eee 





out 
it is satisied that the expression {s fa 
the idea presented by itis but, as it were, 
an idea—a fragment, to the 

cof which the idea of come object in which the quality 1s 
‘to be found is necessary. 

In a word, the subtiontioal name of « quality presents 
the idea in the character of a complete idea, conceivable 
of itself ; the adjectival denomination of that same quality 
‘restats the idea in the character of am incomplete idea, 


in which it may be seen to inkere. 
Ta the order of invention, proper names come befure 
common mmes Common’ sarpes ere the result of 
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‘thence and therefore of the objects of thought, in so f: 
1 they come within that ene Genoaation, wx, portion 
matter. 

States of things, when at rest, are their positions wit 
‘elarenee to one exotber in the Sell of space. 

States of things, whes in motiva, ere motions. 
Considered abetractadly from ‘wolitian, a mation 4 
‘termed an event; « simple motion, a simple event ; + 
omplex motion, a complex event. 

‘Cousidered as the result of volition, 2 motion in teranec 


if 


substance than that of qualities. Sobvtances have their 

‘qualities; they ave large, small long, sbort, thick, thin, 
‘and so forth: motions have their qualities: they ate 
quck, slow, rising, falling, continued, disceatinved, 
‘ogult, irregular, ad #0 on, 

"Nt, theo, motion be termed 2 fictitious entity of the 
fea cxder—vis. that which ia nearest to realitp—mobility, 
‘and 20 any other quality, may with reference to it be 
‘termed a fictitious entity of the svooné order. 

Here, then, we have an additional clam of fctitiom 


| 
i 


‘Alceady has been brought to view, though as yet 
‘without special notice, a different sort of conjugate, the 
eun-adjective—targe, small, long, shot, thick, thin, and 
0 forth, 

‘This sort of conjagate, in what coutsts its difference 
from that which is the name of a quality? In this: whea 
wwe speak of largess, there i largeness; we speak of the 
fetitions substance so denominated, without reference 
made to any other object. Ou the contrary, when we say 
ergs, we present the idea of that same’ quality, but 

spanied with the intimation of some other substance 
‘hich ls endved with tbat quality—soae other object in 
that quality bas existence and is to be found. We 
the mind up thn kon fr that other objec, 
which it is satisied that the expression ix ta- 
that the idea presented by it is but, as it were, 

t of an idea—a fragment, to the completion 
dea of some object in which the quality is 
to be found ls mecemary. 

Tn 3 word, the subslantival nome of a quality presents 
‘the idea in the character of a complete ides, concelvable 
of itelt; the adjectna! denomination ofthat tame quality 


i 


e 


He 


fn which It muy be seen to ire. 

Tn the order of invention, proper names come before 
common names, Common names are the result of 
‘generalization ; every common mame is the name of a 
(general iden. 
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‘roe, a that I um of opinion he ought to have a poltial 
Tight to it that, by the appeopeiats services rendered 
‘upon occasion to him by the appropriate fuctionarics of 
seremmeat, be ough co be protected and secured inthe 

‘be ought to be so—that isto say, the idea of his 
Siig ls ticleg an do kia cf oo epee 


in the” Englab langmage, an impecfection, perhaps 
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‘This confusion bas for its source the beat of argument. 
I the case of a political right, when the existence of itis, 
tedonited: on all sides, al dispate cosses. But when so it 
is that @ man has been contending for a politcal right 
which be either never baa possessed, or Eaving in his 
porsession, i fearful of losing, he will not quietly be beaten 
‘ont of his claim ; ot in default of the political ight, or 
‘as a support to the political right, be asserts he has a 
natural right. This imaginary nataral right is a sort of 
thread be clings by: in the case in question, his having 
any eflicient political right is ¢ supposed matter of fact, 
‘the existence of the contrary of which is but too notarlous ; 
‘and being 20, is but too capable of being proved. Beaten 
plat agree pint eae pee te 
given it Kind goddess and governess Nature, 
sown lnghinacy wbo ail dopete? ‘hod Uf be ca 
manage #0 a8 to get you to admit the existence of this 
‘natural right, he has, under favour of this confusion, the 
hhope of getting you to acknowiedge the existence of the 
comespondeat political right, and your assistance in 
enabling him to possess it. 

Tt may, however, be said, to deny the existence of 
these rights which you call imaginary, is to give m corte 
Manche to the most outrageous tyrany. The rigbts 
of a man anteror to all goverament, and superior 1s to 
their authority to every act of government—these are 
the rezapart, and the only rampart, against the tyramical 
‘enterptises Of government. Not at all—the shadow of a 
rampart is not a rampart: @ fiction proves nothing ¢ 
from that which is false you can oaly go on to that 
‘which is false, When the governed bave no right, the 
goverument has ne more. The rights of the governed and 
‘he rights of the government spring up togetber :—the 
sume canse which creetes the one creates the other. 
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the way of proof against opponent. On such an oocasion 
the commonplace retione of phrases was at hand : Justice, 
Right Reason required 


| 





‘tubserviont to their happiness. 1 insist uot on the words, 
T undertake only for the sense—es far ax a2 imaginary 
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‘on the delicate question, when it was thet « King acted 
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{governing in opposition to the happl- 
the oaturl eect af such a contempt 
Mt not actoally to destroy, at lest to 
destroction, all thove rights and privBnges 
that are founded an it; rights und privileges on the 
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without violating the letter of any single Law. Third — 
‘because extracrdinary occasions may now and then corr, 
4a which the happiness of the people may be better 
promoted by acting, for the moment, in oppaniion ta the 
Law, than in subservicnce to it. Fourth—becasse it i uot. 
say slagie violation of the Law, as such, that can properly 
‘be taken for a breach of his part of the contract, 90.43 10 
be understood to have released the prople from the 
‘obligation of performing theirs. For, to quit the Gctioa, 
and resume the language of the plain truth, itis scarce 
‘ever uny single violation of the Law that, by being 
‘ovbmitied fo, caa produoe 90 muck mischief ws shall varpass 
the probable mischiet of revisting it. If every single 
{nstance whatever of sock « violation wore to be deemed 
an entire dimolutioa of the contract, 2 man who redects 
at all would scarce find » T believe, moder the 
stun, that Government which be could allow to subsist 
for twenty years together. It is plain, therefore, that to 
yas any sound dein wpon question which the 
ventors of this fiction substituted instead of the true 
cone, the latter was oti necessary to be decided, All 
they guloed by thelr contrivance was the convenience of 
seciding it obliquely, as it were, and by a side wind ; 
‘that is, in a'crude end hasty way, without any direct and. 
steady extznination. 


V.—ANALYSIS, PHYSICAL AND LINGUISTIC 





Jegial analysis, nowhere could ik ever bave had a eubject, 
but for that system of frimeoe! logical analyis, which 
‘bao Ind for ite eabjocta Phyoeal wholes, ane for ite rewlle 
thoes Ideas which, at the very moment of tele too 
ception, ware repectively accompanied and fized by #0 
{macy seve oF deorsmatons aug, by mrans of which, 








re, in wk he wan burning woods for the 
‘thes, belng pear at hand, be threw it iato the re. In 
49 doing, be had thus in fre diferent maces perforeed, 
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her attention to one pert, while it was nat epptied 
to the other, had far ts object the real entity, the physical 
whole, It may be termed the primal ox primordial 
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without any further trial of the reader's 


sie, 
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the couree of that interval. not only in the language in 
which he wrote, but in every Jettered language at least, 


not indeed with perfect steadiness, Dut still without much 
‘Sspute of variation, a name carrespoading to the word 
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‘flest bad been in mse to be employed in the desiguation of 
‘aay one of those physical abject, to which, when infividn- 
ally taken, that same denomination coatinues to be applied. 

‘For the same length of time accardingly, «logical whole, 
pomeming this vast extent—e lopical whols, formed by 


For the purpose of distributing, according to such of 
these properties as were at the same time mast easily 
‘observable, most steady in their union, und most interest- 
Ing to maa, whether in the way of use of harm, such 
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‘VL—SUMMARY® 


Eiptities ace either real or fetitious: real, either fer- 
ceptible oF inferential; perceptible, either impressions o¢ 





* (wo, Vol VI, pp. 108-7) 
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‘a {tu form ot colnciding with any propocition to which 
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‘that same lo commonly attached. 
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‘The forsphravis consists in taking the wend that 
requires 10 be expounded—vis. the mame of © flows 
cntity—and, after making it up into 2 piress, spnlying 
to Ht agothee phrase, which, being of the sume import, 
‘hall have for its principal and characteratic word the 
ame ofthe creping ral ext." «faion 
phrase is employed for the exposition of 

EXT ferpirises pra i empnyd for Uw pois 
sf an eatire phrase, of which the word, prope’ to be 
fexpounsed, is made to constitete the prinepal or charsc- 
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